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Tariff our Conti may be iidity and perma- 
nently restored, our Laborers be universrlly em- 
ployed and more amply remunerated, and our 
Country again impelled on the high road of Pros- 
| perity and Industrial Activity to perfect freedom 





from Foreign indebtedness and general prostra- 
|| tion. 


These great truths will be calmly, earnestly 


‘| set forth in the calm language of persuasion, and 





in the sanguine hope of carrying conviction to every 
enlightened and candid mind. 
We do not advocate Protection as a remedy for 


1 all possible or actual evils; we know right well 


| that Extravaganee, Idleness, Vice, Intemmperance, 


- P ceces 30 || 
Bop By dg tar + eect 31 | | and the like, may ruim a nation in defiance of the 
XII..MANUFACTURES AND IMPORTS?......... 31 ! most enlightened and beneficent Policy. But 
XIII..SPEECH OF MR. MORRIS, or Pa..........-- 82//these evils Philanthropy is already combating 
XIV..PROSPECTUS—(THeE AmeERICcAN LABORER.)...32 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
We present herewith the first number of a 
Monthly Magazine or Journal, designed to em- 





body in successive numbers the Facts and Argu- || 


ments sustaining the justice, sound policy, and 
imminent necessity of Protecting AMERICAN | 
Lasor from depressing and disastrous foreign | 
competition, by countervailing, to a reasonable | 
extent, the heavy import duties to which nearly | 
every product of this country is subjected in the | 
great markets of Europe. This work will de- 
monstrate, from undeniable documentary evidence, | 
that such Protection has been recommended and | 
advocated, as essential to our National Prosperity | 
and Independence, by every distinguished Ameri- | 
can Patriot and Statesman, from WasutneTon | 
and Rosert Morris down to Joux C. CaLHoun | 
—that it has been steadily pursued by every emi- | 
nent practical Statesman of Europe when in pow- | 
er since the Science of Political Economy has 
been known—and that the want of such Protec- 
tion was one of the great impelling causes of our 
Revolution, and of our poverty, thriftlessness, and 
embarrassments under the Old Confederation, 
whereby the States were fairly driven into “the 
fermation of a more perfect Union,” as essential 
to their salvation from utter anarchy and wretch- 
edness. It will demonstrate that the great fun- 
damental cause of our present National embarrass- 
ments, bankruptcies, and currency derangements, 
is the want of efficient Protection to our-own In- 
dustry by a Tariff, countervailing the depressing 
exactions and policy of our European rivals in 
Manufactures and the Arts ; and that with sucha 
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with energy and effect; the Pulpit, the Press, the 
‘Forum, and the Lecture-Room are striving together 
|| for their extermination. 


We heartily wish success 
to all efforts to ameliorate the Physical or elevate 
| the Moral condition of. Mankind—we will unite 


| in these efforts whenever and wherever we may— 
e shall devote the pages of The Laborer ex- 


| clusively to the great cause of Protection to Ame- 


rican Industry, as essential to the general employ- 
ment and just recompense of the Working Men of 
this Country, to their comfortable and independent 
subsistence, to the proper education of their chil- 
dren, to the steady improvement of their circum- 
stances, to the enlargement of their sphere of 
Intellectual existence, and to the ultimate estab- 
lishment of all International relations and inter- 
course on a basis of perfect Equity and Universal 
Beneficence. 

Tue Lasorer will be rendered complete in a 
single full octavo volume, and not continued far- 
ther unless the circumstances of the Country and 
the wishes of its patrons shall imperatively require 
it. It will form a large and closely printed volume 
of 334 pages, (with Title-Page and Index,) equal 
to four average duodecimo volumes, and will be 
afforded at the lowest possible price :—viz. To 
single Subscribers, 75 cents; three do., $2; five 
do., $3; nine do., $5; and to twenty Subscribers 
sending together, for Z'en Dollars, or barely 50 
cents each for the entire volume. We ask the 
friends of American Industry every where to aid 
us in procuring Subscriptions. 


{> The next aumber of THe Lazorer will contain a tall 


account of the Proceedings of the Home Industry “«aven- 





tion, ex the co maione st _which it urrives, with 
e utiens, t to 
soon as possible after the Convention shall tere adjo- ‘ 
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Mr. Slade’s Speech. 
We earnestly commend to the profound attention | 


and enlightened judgement of every reader the able | 
and convincing Speecn or Hon. Wm. Stave of 
Vt. showing the absolute unanimity and zeal of 
every eminent Statesman whom our Country has 
produced in favor of Proteeting Domestic Indus- 
try, the acquiesence and union of all parties which 
ever existed in this Country (except the Tories of 
the Revolution) in support of this policy, and the 
imminent necessity which now exists for its re- | 
adoption and maintenance as essential to all in- 
terests and all sections of the Country. Mr. || 
Slade’s Speech is very long—longer than Any || 
document we shall usually publish—but is in good 
part made up of pertinent and forcible quotations | 
from WaAsHINGTON, JerreRsoN, Mapison, and i 
the Sages and Patriots of our Revolutionary era, | 
as also from our more modern Statesmen, show- | 
ing the absolute necessity of Protecting Duties on | 
Foreign Products to our Natienal Independence 
and welfare. Long as it is, there is not a para- 
graph that we could consent to spare. We en- 
treat the Farmers, Mechanics and Working Men 
of the Union to consider carefully its argu- 
ments, and compare them with the easy flip- 
pancy, the pert assurance, the irrelevant common- 
places of the Free Trade theorists of our day. 
Only let both sides be heard by the toiling millions 
whose interests are so deeply involved in the de- 
cision of this controversy, and we shall cheerfully 
abide their verdict. 














IK> The great Home Inpustry Nationa Con- 
VENTION will assemble in this City on Tuesday, the 
5th inst. It will be attended by more than Two 
Tuovsanp Devecates from all parts of the Union. 
We earnestly entreat the Farmers of each County 
or Town, the Mechanics and Artisans of each City 
and Village who may not have already done so, to 
hold meetings immediately and appoint one or more 
Delegates to this Convention. Momentous conse- 
quences to the interests of all hang upon its de- 
liberations, and we trust that great and lasting 
good will result from them. [t is important that 
all branches of American Industry be represented— 
that all voices be there heard. 


cat weed 

VT A Convention of the citizens of Bristol 
County, Mass. in favor of the Protection of Home 
Industry, was held at Taunton on the 17th—Silas 
Shepperd, President. The following is oné of the 


Resolutions : 
‘Phat the Protection we claim under a system of 


Revenue that shall at the same time meet the wants of an 

A i ween eng ee —_ of an 
i ndastrious, enterprising le, involves the vital interests 
of the whole Country—equally of the South and the North, 


of the West and the East; and ought to be considered with 
® gravity suited to its IMPORTANCE, and with a patriotism 
tulted to its COMPREHENSIVENESS; and as being infinitely 
abeve the biases or prejudices of a loeal or party arigin. 





Committees were appointed to collect and dis- 
seminate information, and Twenty Delegates ap- 
‘nted to the Home Industry Convention in this 

» the Sth of April. 





What of the Times? 
“Harp Times again!” says some well-condi- 


tioned, well-fed grumbler at other people’s grum- 
bling ; ‘‘ shall we never have an end of this inces- 
sant cry of ‘Hard Times?’” Truly, we fear not 
immediately. Our country is in debt Two Hun- 
dred Millions of dollars to Europe; this debt must 
in good fajth be paid, and its annual interest alone 
requires a drain of Ten or Twelve Millions a year, 
upon the Industry of the country. Many of the 
States are paralyzed and dishonored for the mo- 
ment, yet their whole indebtedness will ultimately 
be paid, principal and interest. [ ‘t neither can 
this be done, nor can our country extricate itself 
from domestic embarrassments and resume its on- 
ward march to greatness, without a decided change 
from the Public Policy of the last ten years. The 
arguments of all thinkers, theorists, economists, 
suppose this. One man traces all our evils to an 
inflated and vicious Paper Currency; another, to 
the everthrow of the National Bank; a third finds 
the cause in Speculatien and Extravagance; a 
fourth, in excessive Commercial Activity and 
Over-Production in particular branches of Indus- 
try, &c. The clear-sighted observer perceives that 
these various causes are not discordant, as they 
seem, but essentially one; the only difference be- 
ing as to which is fundamental and underlies the 
others. All see that the Currency as it is is un- 
sound, deranged, and vicious; though some hold 
that this state of things would have been avoided 
if the National Bank had been preserved, while 
ethers consider that Bank tainted with the inhe- 
rent vice of the Paper System, and as likely to ag- 
gravate as check the disorders which preyail. 

All know that we—that is, a great many of us— 
have bought too much and lived too high, and in- 
curred too much debt, and mistaken imaginary 
profits on speculative purchases for solid earnings 
—all know that we were once flourishing, are now 
prostrate, and need some decided change to re- 
Store us to Prosperity. All will see, too, that 
cursing what cannot be helped will not mend the 
matter. We are in debt as a Nation, as States, 
and as People. Many of our States have adven- 
tured raskly upon vast enterprises ef Internal Im- 


provement which they have not the means to com- 


plete ; whereupon they are deeply embarrassed, 
their faith dishonored, and in debt increasing by in- 
terest, to no good purpose, when perhaps those 
very works would be worth to them three times the 
cost, and» would pay interest forthwith, if com- 
pleted. So of thousands of individuals, who are 
now reviled as bankrupt speculators for undertak- 
ings which would have proved highly useful and 
lucrative, but for great and violent changes in the 
state of affairs, which they could neither avoid nor 
foresee. And the very men who now exult over 
their misfortunes and pronounce tkem richly de- 
served, would have been the most eager to foliow, 
the loudest to huzza in their train, had the wheel 
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but turned the other way, and brought them UP |, 
winners! This is a base world of ours ! [ 

But the question still recurs—What shall be| 
done to restore General Prosperity? The in-| 
stinctive, the inevitable answer is, We must work 
mere, produce more, earn more, and buy less, con- | 


it, then is it proved that every article of trifling 


|-weight, in proportion to its cost, of which 


cost labor is the principal element, should be 
bought by us from the workshops of Europe, and 
not produced on our own soil. But is this a safe 
deduction? How are we to pay for these manu- 


sume less, spend less. We must all strive to get|| factures if we import them? In what is payment 


out of debt, where we have formerly seemed solicit- \ 
ous only to get in. We must export more than we | 
import, if we would honorably relieve ourselves from | 
Foreign Debt; we must raise more Grain, make more | 
Cloth, wear less Silk and drink less Wine, if we would 
remove our Domestic embarrassments. So far, all) 
must substantially agree. But it is idle to bid men | 
work, when they can get nothing to do—to exhort | 
them to produce when they cannot sell their last’ 
year’s products ata living price And this brings! 
us at once to the great, the momentous question : | 
What change in our National Policy will best | 
‘promote the interest of the Laboring Mass, in- | 
crease the demand for and reward of their La- | 
bor, and secure a ready market and fair reward | 
to the Products of American Industry? 

This inquiry comes home to the business and| 
fireside of every labering man—of every citizen | 
who is not shielded by wealth from the danger of 
embarrassment and want. On the Ist day of July! 
ensuing, a great change in the Tariff takes place, | 
if not prevented by intervening action of Congress. | 
On that day, all the duties collected on Foreign| 
Goods imported into this country are to be reduced | 
to the uniform horizontal rate of 20 per cent. on! 
the value thereof. On many articles this reduction | 
will amount to one-third of the duty now collect- | 
ed. Letus now statea few pertinent facts. | 

Throughout the past winter and present spring, | 
Foreign Goods have been poured and are still pour-| 
ing into the country on Foreign account, to an ex-| 
tent almost without parallel. This importation is | 
invited by the low and still decreasing rates of duty | 
imposed by our Tariff, and stimulated by the de-| 
pression of Trade and Labor in Europe. While | 
Laborers are famishing for bare bread, they are 
thankful for any wages, even sixpence a day.| 
With Labor so reduced, it is manifestly easy to 
manufacture articles which do not suffer by trans- 
portation, and of which the value is large compared 
with the bulk, and sell them in our markets below 
the prices of our own similar products. For in- 
stance, let us suppose that the average earnings of 
a shoemaker in this country are one dollar for a 
full day’s work, while in France shoemakers may 
be hired for twenty-five cents, and leather-dressers 
in proportion. Whe does not see that it will be 
easy to manufacture shoes in France, pay a duty of 
20 per cent. and sell them here below the money cost 
of the American article? As of this, so of other 
Manufactures. If the fact that an article can be 
bought abroad for fewer doliars than would be 
charged for its production at home proves that it 











is the dictate of wisdom and sound policy to import 





‘to be made? Not in Cotton, Tobacco, or Rice, 


surely; for we have already ferced these upon the 


| European markets till they are glutted, and the 


price of our great Southern staple is now lower 
than ever before. Not in our Grain, Beef, Pork, 
and other Free Labor products; for these are all 
substantially prohibited, exceptin times of famine, 
by the Governments of Europe. How, then, are 
we to pay for Fifty Millions’ worth more of Fo- 
reign Manufactures ? 

Let us glance one moment at the immediate ef- 
fects of our easy encouragement to Foreign Impor- 
tations. All through the winter European Manv- 
factures have been pouring in upon us on Foreign 
account, rattled off at auction for what they would 
fetch, and the proceeds—a good part in specie— 
hurried off to London or Paris. This process has 
naturally depressed the value of all such Manufac- 
tures so rapidly that many mercantile houses in 
this and other cities, who have been doing a brisk 
business, throughout have been rendered irretriev- 
ably bankrupt simply by the fall in price of their 
goods. At the same time our sound Banks, labor- 
ing under a constant and irresistible drain of spe- 
cie, have been compelled to contract. and still 
contract their Circulatien and Discounts, break- 
ing many business men by the mere reduction 
of their accommodations. On all hands, we 
see bankruptcy, embarrassment, peverty. Such is 
a first effect of the reduction of the Tariff. 

Its effects on our Industry have not been less 
disastrous. At the very time when our Domestic 
Trade is declining through the general decline of 
prices and the anarchy in Exchanges, we see 5000 
pair of French boots imported in one ship to 
Boston, the very metropolis of the American shee- 
trade. A French merchant tailor drops over in a 
steamship, picks up erders for six hundred coats 
from the dandies of Baltimore, and is off in the 
next steamer, to have the coats made in Paris from 
French cioth, and at prices which an American 
tailor could not live by. Meanwhile our American 
Manufactories, undersold through the cheapness 
of British pauper labor, are preparing to give up 
business; several have already stopped; others 
will do so as soon as they have worked up their 
stock on hand, and many more if the further re- 
duction of duty on the Ist of July goes into opera 
tion. We are assured that many ef the principal 
establishments of New-England have had a consul- 
tation, and, finding that they must either stop busi- 
ness, rush upon certain ruin, or reduce the wages 
of their laborers, have very properly resolved to 
stop, as the least of impending evils. 
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‘ Very well,’ says a Free Trader, ‘let them stop ! 
‘Who cares for those overgrown monopolies ae 
‘‘ Their ewners are rich enough—or, if not, they 
‘can take the benefit of the Bankrupt Law.’ 
Allow all this, and still the question faces us— 
What shall their Laborers do? How shall they 
procure bread for their families? How are our 
mechanics and artisans to live, if we buy our boots 
and coats in Paris, our cloths and cutlery in Eng- 
land? How shall we ever get out of debt at this 
rate? How resume our interrupted career of 
prosperity? And where shall our farmers find a 
market for their Grain, their Wool, and other 
products? 

To us there seems but one practical answer to 
the burthen of these inquiries. We see no safe 
course but to Revise our Tarirr anD Protect 
our Home Inpustry. This will give employ- 
ment to our Laborers, a market to our Farmers, 
activity to our Manufactories, and stable, ade- 
quate prices to all kinds of Property. This will 
enable those who have property to convert it into 
the means of paying what they owe, and those who 
have skill or talent to find a ready market for it. 
A ferty per cent. Tariff would exert a mighty and 
instantaneous influence in restoring life and pros- 
perity te our Home Industry. Why shall it not 


be tried ? 
rr 


From the Poaghkeepsie Eagle. 
The Necessity of Protection to the Farm- 
jag Interest. 
Fo the Farmers—particularly the Farmers of Dutchess Co: 


So far as I ean perceive asa resident of the 
country, there appears a general indifference among 
the farming interest concerning the necessity of a 
protective Tariff, te sustain the Manufacturing la- 
bor of the country, denominated a Protection to 
Manufacturers, aa if they were a class to be mainly 
benefitted by such an act, and in which you were 
not interested. To illustrate the subject by a plain 
statement ef practical facts, that you and all others 
may see, if they will take the trouble to read, I 
propose giving a detailed statement of the consump- 
tion of the products of agriculture by a Woolen 
Factory in this country, and of the great disparity 
in amount of investment, between agricultural and 
manwfacturing capital, that you may form a cor- 
rect judgement as to the necessity of a Protective 
Tariff on that branch ef manufacture, and whether 
it is the manufacturer or the farmer that has most 
of a pecuniary interest at stake. 

The duty on Wool for the past fifteen years has 
averaged about forty-eight per cent. which has for 
some years amounted to a prohibition (or very 
nearly so,) of all foreign Wool of a quality that 
came in competition with American Wool, the price 
of Wool in Europe being from twenty-five te fifty 
per cent. below ours, but not sufficiently low to im- 

rt pay duties, freight and other charges and 
leans saving on cost—oconsequently little or none 
has been imported. 

The duty on Woolen Geods, as laid by the Tariff 
during the same time, has averaged about forty- 











five per cent, but not over 2-3ds of that duty, dur- 
jng the greater portion of the time, has ever been 





collected—ewing to fraudulent entries at the Cus- 
tom Houses. The importation ef woolens being 
mainly in the hands of foreigners, the result has 
been that the woolen manufacturers have in many 
instances become bankrupt ; those who have sus- 
tained themselves have realiaed so smal a profit 
on their capital, that it would not pay the wear and 
tear and depreciation of their establishments. The 
duty on wolen goods is now reduced te twenty-nine 
per cent, and on the 30th of June next, a further 
reduction takes place, reducing the duty to twenty 
per cent. How is it possible, if, under a duty of 
forty-five per cent, the manufacturers have been 
only so partially proteeted, that they have not made 
a sufficient profit to make good wear and tear ard 
depreciation of their establishment, that they can 
sustain themselves under a duty of teventy per cent ? 
I prophesy, and time will prove whether I am a 
false prophet, that unless the duty is greatly in- 
creased abeve twenty per cent. there will not be 
one weolen manufactory ia twerty in operation on 
the first of January, 1843. The surplus productions 
of European workshops will be poured in upon us 
under the twenty per oent. duty—foreigners have 
woal and many other materials twenty per cent. 
cheaper than we have, labor at least thirty per cent. 
cheaper, interest cf money twenty-five per cent. 
cheaper than here, their home market secured to 
them by prohibitory duties. 

That you, the weol and grain growers of the 
North and West may have dats. on which to make 
up your minds, who is the party (the farmer or 
manufacturer) most interested in a Protective Ta- 
riff, I willgive a detailed statement ofthe operations 
of one ef your mest important customers, at yeur 
own doors, denominated a ‘‘ woolen manufactory,” 
in the town of Fishkill, Dutchess county. 

The Glenham Company have a capital of one 
hundred and forty thousand dollars, consisting 
mainly of a few acres of lard, their factory build- 
ings, machinery, water power, and dwelling heuses 
for the operatives, their sole business is the manu- 
facturing of wool inte broadeloths, cassimeres, &c., 
they give constant daily employment to one hun- 
dred and seventy persons, men, women and child- 
ren. The past year 1841, they used ia their man- 


ufactory 
178,000 tbs. of American fleece woel, which cost..... $73,806 
8,506 gallons of olive oil, (on whieh the Government 
reeeived a revenue of $760, being a duty of 20 
# cents the gallon,) Cust.......cssesececseseees 4,000 
720 gallons sperra oil ....... Oo cccccceccccsccesses 844 
11,174 GENIE si ncccseccvcoscasccccescecsdtctses 1,196 
75,600 = WTTTTI TIT iTe TTT TT itt 1 -_ 
ONE ini cies bnigive the deeds dvndssdancieecandbue 
I, Wack dcatnioudseccscenesstccsaste 


= pom Sad nny ey hee op ssee ‘i oe  gicss sees -_ 
c rons Nova tia coal, (duty $108) ..... 
6,089 lbs. indigo, (gov’t revenue by duties $900).... 10,000 
Dye Stuffs, viz : i alum, cepperas, madder, 
c. 


sumac, é&c. mostly fereign).....ssee+eees 2,500 
Suandries..... Rabehetcunsata : ovedee " weeds cbesesee¥ 4,500 
$101,600 

Wages paid to the 170 operatives for the year ........ 40,000 
Tota, $141,000 


Let us see the amount of agricultural capital 
now in requisition, which that manufacturing es- 
tablishment requires to keep it in operation, and 
that furnishes a market for such agricultural in- 
vestment : : 


I. To produce 173,000 Ihe. of wool will r2quire the 
fleeces of 66,000 sheep, at their present lower value 
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at the lewest price that lands can be had in the 
coanty, which will support three sheep to the acre, 
I estimate at $50 the acre, is .........seeeeeeseccees 1,100,000 
111. Not less than 500 persons are supported out 
of the labor of the 170 operatives, and consume 
weekly of the product of agriculture, of beef, pork, | 
flour, butter, milk, eggs, cheese, &c. &c., at the 
lowest estimation, ofthe value of $200 per week, tor 
the year of 52 weeks, is $10,400 per annum. Intelli- 
gent farmers tell me that it must be an industrious 
man, ona farm of 200 acres of fair average land, 
who ean sel] to the amount of $800 per annum, over 
and above the supply of his ewn family and work 
hands. To furnish, therefore, the supply for the { 
manufacturers would require thirteen farms of 200 
acres each, is5,600 acres, which I estimate at $70 per 4 
4 
i 


————— 


ACT, 1S 2. secesecccccrsccrseees secvescecccceceess 182,000 
IV. A farther investment of agricultural capital is 

uired to furnish eazles, fire-wood, coal, prov- 

ender for team-horses, &c. &c., estimated at.........+ 8,000 | 


$1,452,000 
Thus, one million four hundred and twenty-two} 
thousand dollars is the agricu!tural capital now in| 
requisition to supply the manufacturing investment | 
of only one hundred and forty thoasand dollars. 
I challenge refutation on the foregoing statement | 
of facts. Agriculturists, examine it closely and 
carefully, and then say who is most to be benefitted 
by a protective tariff, which will enable that estab- | 
ment to continue the operation, you or the manv-| 
facturer? Every woolen manufactory ia the ceun- 
try in proportion to its extent, is alike the market 
for the agriculturist fer his wool and his provisions. 
If that establishment is driven to a suspension of 
its operations for the want of adequate protectin, 
it is quite probable that others will cease to operate | 
from the same cause. Where, then, will you find} 
a market for the produce of your Farms? Should 
the present Tariff Jaw go into effect, which imposes 
a duty of twenty per cent. after the 30th June next, 
it will be utterly and entirely out of the question 
for the manufacturers of wool to sustain themselves | 
for a single month against foreign competition, | 
under so insignificant a protection. England will | 
take your wool in pay for her broadcloths at 25_ 
cents the pound, for the same quality you have | 
been selling the past year at 45 cents, (wool being’ 
araw material, she only levies one cent the pound 
duty, to aid her manufacturers.) 
But your other productiens, such as your beef, | 
pork, flour, lumber, &c., are loaded with so heavy 
a duty, that it amounts rearly te a prohibition.— 








Flour now pays in Exgland a duty of three dollars 
and a quarter the barrel. Very little if any of the 
products ef your farms enter into the composition 
of a yard of foreign broadcloth; whereas, the Ame- 
rican is almost wholly of American product and 
laber. The suspension of the woolen manufact- 
ures will throw out of employ a population, four- 
fifths of whom are women and Big whe are 
incapable of agricultural labor. They who are 
now all consumers of agricultural products must, 
from necessity, become in part, preducers, andadd 
to the already overstecked market of the products 
of agriculture. What insane, what fatal policy, to 
consign our manufactories to destruction, and our 
women and children to beg and want, (which 
will be the inevitable result) if the present tariff 
law goes into effect. If they are sacrificed, you 
farmers, when too late, will find that your interest 
must follow suit, for want of the home market the 
manufacturer now furnishes. Europe will not 
take your bread-stuffs, they raise enough for them- 
selves. 

Where, I will ask, are you to find a market for 
your productions now consumed by the manufac- 





tufing population, which have been thus far sus- 


| tained by laws of protection, new about being 


abandoned, unless the farming interest will arouse 
to rescue them, and save thew home market? If 
you believe in the truth of these remarks, let eur 
representative be instructed to stand by our inter- 
ests, against the Free Trade sophistry of the- 
Southern Nullifiers. They have taken mest espe- 
cial care that their productions shall not be inter- 
fered with by the introduction of similar articles 


| of foreign growth. Their cotton, rice, and tebac- 


co are protected by prohibitory duties: not a 
pound of foreign cotton, or rice, enters into Ame- 
rican consumption.. If I have understood the 
votes our representative in Congress has recently 
given on the incidental reference of the Tariff 
question they have been against Protection, and 
hostile to your interests, and of the prosperity of 
the county and State he represents. If such are 
his views, I hope and trust that his constituents 
will see the necessity of instructing him otherwise, 
that Protection be sustained. 

The agricultural and manufacturing industry of 
the North I consider in a most critical and dan- 
gerous position ; our Currency prostrated, and but 
a shadow of a chance of being speedily improved ; 
the nation as weil as individuals heavily in debt to 
foreigners, and the main hope for better times 
must rest en a Protective Tariff. Protection to 
the manufacturing industry under which the na- 
tion has so signally prospered, began on the im- 
mediate adoption of the Constitution ; and as a 
proof that protection was intended, the heading or 
caption to the first law passed in 1791 reads as 


\ follows; ‘“ Whereas, it isnecessary for the sup- 


port of Government, for the discharge of the 
debts of the United States, and the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures, that duttes 
be laid on goods, wares and merchandise import- 
ed:’’* and laws designed for protection have eon- 
tinued te be enacted ever since recognizing pro- 
tection. What consummate folly, therefore, not 
to say wickedness, of some of the Members in 
Congress, to waste the time of the House at this 
moment debating the constitutionality of laws for 
protection! Those interests that have been the 
most thoroughly protected by legislative enact- 
ments, have been the most successful, viz: navi- 
gation, ship building, manufactures of leather, car- 
riages, cabinet ware, hats, coarse cotton goeds, 
and a thousand other articles which the domestic 
producer has now furnished, excluding almost 
wholly the foreign article, and furnishing a large 
amount for export. 

Meetings ought to be called in every town be- 
fore it is too late, to memorialize Congress so to 
adjust the tariff that every interest is theroughl: 
protected. If the manufacturers are Minin | 
the farming interest must alse fall, so far, at least, 
as any profit on their industry is concerned. 

The manufacture of iron, cotton, and in fact 
every branch of industry, is but the handmaid of 
agriculture. When they flourish, the agriculturist 
is Ft gg prosperous. Ss. 

*In 1796 va Washington in his speech made the fol- 
lowing remarks—“ Congress have repeatedly directed their 
to the encouragement of ; the object 

is of too much importance not to insure a continuance of 
these efforts in every way which shall appear eligible.”— 
Mr. Jefferson in his message of 1802, states “ that to cultivate 
peace, maintain commerce and navigation, to foster our fish- 
net ond arotest cmuatateney aces our eircumstan- 
Si) Se, re Be lendeesee to guide ourselves in 
all our relations.” Other have held the same 
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THE question being upon the, proposition of Mr. 
Atuerton, of New Hampshire, to amend the 
resolution for referring so much of the President’s 
Message, as related to the Tariff to the Committee 
on Manufactures, by referring the same to the 
Committee of Ways and Means— 


Mr. Stave rose and said, that he felt urged by || 





peculiar considerations to address the House upon 
the question raised by the motion of the gentle-; 
man from New Hampshire. It was proposed to | 
take away from the Committee on Manufactures | 
the consideration ef a subject which had long been | 
regarded as appropriately belonging to it, and to 
transfer it to another Committee. Placed as he 
had been, by the ‘Speaker, on the Committee on | 
Manufactures, he felt it to be somewhat incum- 
bent on him to vindicate the claim of that Com- | 
mittee, in behalf of the manufacturing interests, 
to the consideration of that part of the President’s 
Message referred to in the resolution. Besides 
this, Mr. S. said he represented a constituency 
having a deep irterest in the question which had 
been drawn into discusaion, and who, of course, 
looked to him to defend that interest, whenever it 
should be brought under consideration. He felt, 
also, under high obligations, from the fact that the 
Legislature of the State which he in part repre- 
sented had, at their late session, passed resolutions 
strongly approving of the protective system, and 


“6. Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be 
instructed, and our Representatives requested, to 
| use all honerable means in their power to procure the 
| passage of laws, which, while they shall guard against 
|the numerous frauds and evasions row practised 
_ upon us by foreigners and foreign agents, and whils 

they shall raise a revenue sufficient only for the ne- 
| cessary expenses of Government, and shall have a 
| due regard to the particular interests of every sec- 

tion of our eountry, may give, by protective duties, 

such a preference to domestic over foreign products 
| in our own markets, and may so discriminate between 
| those artieles which we can and those which we can- 
| not produce at home, as to give a just, sure, and 
| salutary encouragement to the industry of every 
American citizen. 

“7. Resolved, That his excellency the Governor 
| be requested to forward a copy of these resolutions 
| to each of our Senaters and Roprescneisives in Con- 

gress.” 

| If, said Mr. S, I needed any thing besides the 
convictions ef my ewn judgement to induce me to 
| sustain the protecting policy, I should find it in a 
request emanating from such a source as this. I 
yield to it with a hearty good will; and, on this 
and all proper occasions, shall, in the best way I 
am able, give my reasons for so deing. 

The debate has taken a very wide range. This 
has naturally, and I may say almost necessarily, 
resulted from the peculiar character of the motion 
submitted by the gentleman frem New Hamp- 
shire. Upon a proposition te commit that part of 
the President's Message which relates to the tariff 
to the Committee on Manufactures—a direction 
which that subject has taken for more than twenty 
years—it is preposed to change its accustomed 
direction, and send it to the Committee of Ways 
and Means. Why this proposed change? is a 
question which every body at ence asks, and whieh 


instructing the Senators and requesting the Repre- || nobody can answer without admitting that the 


sentatives of that State, in the Congress of the 
United States, to use all honorable means to sus- 
tain it. These resolutions, Mr. S. said, he held in 
his hand; and, as they furnished an exeellent sum- 
mary of the arguments in favor of the protective 
policy, he desired to make them a part of his 
speech, and would therefore send them to the 
Clerk, that they might be read. 

The resolutions were here read by the Clerk, as 
follows : 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House o* Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Vermont, as follows, to wit: 

“1. Resolved, That labor, both mental and cer- 
poreal, is net only the most honorable means, but the 
only true source of wealth. 

“2. Resolved, That it is the duty of our Govern- 
ment, at all times, te protect and encourage the indus- 
try of our citizens, by making and enforcing such a 
tariff of protective duties as will secure eur home 
raarkets from the desperate and disastrous floodings 
of foreign competition. 

“3. Resol That we regard the right to enjoy 
the products of our soil and labor as sacred an 
valuable as the right to the soil itself; and that it is 
eq.tlly the duty of our Government to repel inva- 
sions and encroachments upon the one as the other. 

“4. Resolved, That the farmer and manufacturer 
are alike vitally interested in such protection, and 
that the rity ef all classes and oecupations is 
mainly dependent on the suceess of eur agricultural 
and manufacturing interests. 

“5. Resolved, the tariff laws now existing 
are highly defective and insufficient, and, by that 
part the compromise act which is to take effect in 

uly next, will be rendered still more defective, in- 
efficient, and unjust. 


tendency and design of the movement are adverse 
to the protecting policy. This is apparent from a 
consideration of the range of duties appropriated 
by the rules of the Heuse to the two Committees— 
that fo which it is proposed te commit this sub- 
ject, and that from which it is proposed to take it. 

The 73d rule provides that “it shall Le the duty 
of the Committee of Ways and Means totake iato 
_consideratien all such reports of the Treasury 
| Department, and aJl such propositions relative to 
the revenue, as may be referred to them by the 
House ; to inquire into the state of the public 
debt or the revenue, and of the expenditure; aad 
to repert, from time to time, their opinion thereon.” 

Here are two fields of inquiry marked out for the 
Committee—the public debt and expenditure on 
ene hand, and the ways and means of reising the 
revenue necessary te meet these liabilities on the 
other. Now, what have these inquiries to do with 
the question of protection? The great question 
for the consideration of the Committee of Ways 
and Means is a mere question of revenue. It is 
true this admits of discrimination between the 
different articles of importation; but it is ¢ dis- 
crimination which has respect to the question— 
what articles of importation will best taxa- 
tion, and what rates of duties will raise the needed 
amount? It is merely the discrimination contem- 

lated by the President in that part of his Message 
in ngs he says ‘ —_ , 

“In imposing duties for the purposes of revenue 
a right to discriminate as to the crticles on which the 
duty shall be laid, as well as the ameunt, necessarily 
and most properly exists. Otherwise, the Govern- 
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ment would be placed in the condition of having to 
levy the same duties upon all articles, the productive 
as well as the unproductive. The slightest duty 
upon some, might have the effect of causing their 
importation to cease ; whereas others, entering ex- 
temsively into the consumption of the country, might 


bear the heaviest, without any sensible diminution in | 


the amount imported.” 


I need net say that there must be a discrimina- 
tien widely different from this, to give proteetion 
to American industry. And yet it is te a Com- 
mittee, whose appropiate range of inquiry is thus 
limited ; which is constituted for purposes having 
no necessary connexion whatever with protection, 
that it is proposed to commit the great interests 
referred to in that part of the President’s Mes- 
sage whose commitment is now the subject ef dis- 
cussion. And with this is to be connected the act 
of taking away this subject from the Committee 


on Manufactures—a Committee instituted for the 


very purpose of considering it. 


Hostility to the protective policy, and a deter- 
mination to suppress all inquiry into the claims for 
its continuance, are too apparent on the face of 
this movement to require comment. If the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire would avoid this 
conclusion, let him move an instruction to the 
Committee of Ways and Means to consider and 
report upon the subject of a protectiva tariff. But, 
will he de this? No,sir. He wants no examina- 
tion with a view to protection. If he did, he 
would leave this subject to go to its appropriate 
committee. 


There is another view of this matter. What- 
ever may be the appropriate range of the duties of 
the Committee ef Ways and Means; though it 
should fairly extead to this subject, yet that com- 
mittee has been formed with no view te it. There 
may be a bare majority ef the committee favorable 
to a protective tariff, though I am not sure of that. 
There should be a decided majority of the com- 
mittee which is to consider and repert on this 
subject, favorable to the object sought by the nu- 
merous petitions for protection The great inter- 
est of domestic industry should have a favorable 
hearing. It sheuld have the benefit ef a committee 
disposed te present its claims fully and fairly to 
this Heuse. This is the spirit of the Parliamen- 
tary law, which requires, in the languege of com- 
mentators on the Lex Parliamentaria, that the 
child shall not be put inte the hands of a nurse 
thet will strangle it. I do not say that the Cem- 
mittee of Ways and Means would thus dispose of 
the great manufacturing and dependent interests ; 
but I do say that, if it had been understood at the 
commencement of the session that this subject 
would have been referred to that committee, it 
would have been differently constituted. And I 
will now say that, if this subject is to be com- 
mitted to it, it ought, forthwith, to be reorganized 


The Committee on Manufactures has, very 
properly, been formed with a view to this particu- 
lar subject. It is understood to be composed of 
six members in favor of the protecting system, and 
three against it. This is as it should be; and this 
is the reason why the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire wishes to take this child from the arms of its 
natural guardians, who will nurse and take care of 
it, and put it into the hands of a committee, con- 
stituted, to say the least, with no reference to its 
claims to guardianship and protection. 





| 
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Under existing circumstances, I consider the 
amendment of the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire, if it prevails, as tantamount to a declaratien 
on the part of this House that it will institute no 
inquiry into the subject of pretection—tantamount, 
in fact, to abolishing the Committee en Manufac- 
tures. For, sir, what has that committee to do to 
carry out the purpose indicated by its name, un- 
less it acts with a reference to the tariff of duties 
on imports? This has, hitherto, been the mode, 
and the only mode, by which prvtection to Ame- 
rican industry has been effected. The Committee 
on Manufactures, then, is to be, in effect, abolished, 
and al] examination, with a distinct reference to 
the subject of protection, is to be dispensed with. 
And now let me appeal to gentlemen on all sides, 
and of all parties—East, West, North, and South 
—to say whether they are prepared to come toa 
vote which shall speak na a language as this. 
The gentleman from New Hampshire may be pre- 
pared for it. He may be prepated to abolish the 
committee, and shut the door against all examina- 
tion into the great interests which so deeply con- 
cern the presperity of his own, as they de that of 
the ‘‘Green Mountain State.’”’ As this is evidently 
his object, why does he not come out boldly and 
avow it? Why did he not second the motion of 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Smitx) to lay 
the resolution of reference on the table, with a 
view to adopting a resolutier at once to abolish 
the Committee on Manufestures? But no; he 
neither makes nor seconds any such motion. He 
chooses to get at the result by indirection. If I 
recellect right, sir, that gentleman once offered a 
series of resolutions here, (the famous ‘‘ Atherton 
resolutions,”) one of which declaced ‘“ that Con- 
gress has no right to do that indirectly which it 
cannot do directly.” And now here is the gentle- 
man violating his own rule—seeking to do indi- 
rectly what he dare not attempt directly, but which 
the gentleman from Virginia is willing to do «penly 
and without disguise. 

As it is thus rendered apparent that the success 
of the gentleman’s motion will, in effect, abolish 
the Committee en Manufactures, and indicate a 
disposition on the part of this House te abandon 
the protective policy, I propese to examine the 
origin and the history of that policy, to urge the 
duty of its continuance, and to cali the attention of 
the House to the crisis which is impending in 
reference to the interests which it was established 
to protect. 

The nature and necessity of the policy in ques- 
tion are indicated by its name. [t is the protecting 
policy. It supposes the existence of a policy 
which is to be counteracted—of attacks which are 
to be repelled. It acts on the defensive, and ceases 
to act only when ‘ereign legislation ceases to ren- 
der its action necessary. That necessity has ex- 
isted from the very commencement of this Gov- 
ernment. The achievement of our independence 
did not change the policy of the mother couatry. 
That policy had been to prohibit the manufactures, 
to discourage the navigation, and to restrain the 
commerce of the colonies ; to give a single direc- 
tion to their industry, and to make it tributary te 
British wealth and power. The triumphs of the 
Revolution relieved vs from the power of British 


arms, but it did not emancipate us from the power 
of British legislation. That legislation, it is true, 
had ceased te act on us directly, but it still reaches 
us. It prohibited our trade with British colonies ; 
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it discouraged our navigation, by imposing dis- 
criminating duties on our tonnage; and it pro- 
hibited or burdened with excessive duties the im- 
pertation of every productien of our industry which 
could come in competition with British industry. 
It was then, as it is now, the policy of Great 
Britain to supply herself and the world with the 
creations of her own industry—to buy nothing 
which she could produce, and to sell every thing 
which she could induce others to purchase. 

Such, too, was substantially the policy towards 
us of all Europe. It is needless to say that, un- 
der its operation, our manufactures languished, and 
our commerce and navigation were = and 
prestrated. There was but one remedy for all 
this. It was protective legislation. To this 
the Government of the Confederation was incom- 
petent. It had ne such power to regulate com- 
merce as to reach the evil. It could lay no im- 
posts to the flood of foreign manufactures, which 
were exhausting the country to foster the industry 
and augment the wealth of others. The State 
Governments could rot act in conrert, and were 
therefore powerless. Their disconnected efforts 
were unavailing. 

A sense of this great defect pervaded the coun- 
try, and aided in impressing upon it a corviction 
of the necessity of a new Government. Said Mr. 
Anes, in the debate, in the first Congress, on the 
revenue bill, to which I shall hereafter refer— 

“I conceive, sir, that the present Constitution was 
dictated by commercial necessity, more than any 
other cause. The want of an efficient Government 
to secure the manufacturing interests, and to ad- 
vance ou commerce, was long seen by men of judge- 
ment, and pointed out by patriots solicitons te pro- 
mote our general welfare.’ 

It was in this state of things that the Censtitu- 
tion was formed, and this very state of things con- 
stituted one of the chief reasons for forming it. In 
this sespect, above all others, there was need of 
“a more perfect union;” for, in nothing was the 
old one mere imperfect than in this. 

The new Government was hailed as the instru- 
ment of deliveragge from commercial thraldom. 
The people recegnised in its power “ to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations,” and to “ lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare,’ the power to perform the indis- 
pensable duty of protecting their industry in the 
great departments of agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures. 

To enable us to enter more fully into the views 
in which the pretecting policy originated, as well 
as to show how the question of constitutional 
power was regarded by the people, at the moment 
the new Government went into operation, it may 
be useful to recur to some of their petitions, pre- 
sented to Congress at its first session under the 
Constitution. 

I have before me “ the 





tition of the tradesmen, 
mechanics, and ethers, of the town of Baltimore,” 
to which I find ap the names of seven hun- 
dred and thirty-twe citizens of that town, and which 
’ “ humbly showeth :” 


“That since the close of the late war, and the 
completion ef the Revolution, your petitieners have 
observed, with serious regret, the manufacturing and 


while 


AMERICAN LABORER. 


fereigners, which our citizens, if properly encouraged, 
werefully competent to furnish. 

“To check this growing evil, applications were 
made by petitions to some of the State Legislatures. 
These guardians of the people, in several of the 
States, interposed their authority. Laws were by 
them enacted, with the view of subduing, or at least 
diminishing, the rage for fereign, and of excouraging 
domestic, manufactures. But the event hath clearly 
demonstrated to all ranks of men that %0 effectual 


provision could reasonably be expected, «il one 
unt a Government should pervade this 
} d country. 


“ The happy period having now arrived when the 
United States are placed in a new situation; when 
the adoptien of the General Government gives one 
sovereign Legislature the sole and excluswe power 
of laying duties upon imports, your petitioners re- 
joice at the prospect this afferds them, that Ame- 
rica, freed from the commercial shackles which have 
so leng bound her, will see and pursue her true in- 
terest, ing 7 in fact, as well as in 
name ; and they confidently hope that the encouwrage- 
ment and protection of American manufactures will 
claim the earliest attention of the supreme Legisla- 
ture of the nation; as it is an universally acknow- 
] truth, that the United States contain within 
their limits resources amply sufficient to enable them 
to become a great manufacturing country, and only 
want the patronage and support of a wise, energetic 
Government.” 

The petitioners then draw a picture of the con- 
dition of the country, “‘ the number of her poor in- 
creasing for want of employment, foreign debts 
accumulating, heuses and lands depreciating in 
value, trade and manufactures languishing me ex- 
piring;” and conclude by praying “the supreme 
Legislature of the United States, as the guardians 
of the whole empire,” to “impose on all foreign 
articles which can be made in America such du- 
ties as will give a just and decided preference to 
their labors, and thereby discountenance the trade 
which tends so materially te injure them and im- 
poverish their country.” 

This petition was presented to the House of 
Representatives on the 11th of April, 1789. On 
the 18th of the same month another of a similar 





nature was presented from ‘“‘the mechanics and 
manufacturers of the city of New-York.” It is so 
much to my purpose that I cannot ferbear reading 
a portion of it. 

Having referred to the independenee which had 
been acquired, and the fears they had been led to 
entertain “‘that the country, having gained the 
form of liberty, had left in the hands of their ene- 
mies the instruments of oppressicn, and the spirit 
to exercise it,”’ they say: 

“ Your petitioners soon perceived, with the deepest 
regret, that their a of improving wealth were 
blasted by a system of commercial usurpation. They 
saw the trade of these States laboring under foreign 
impositions, and loaded with fetters fo in every 

uarter, to discourage enterprise and defeat industry. 

n this situation, ihey have been prevented from ap- 

lying to those abundant resources with which nature 

as blessed this country. Agriculture has lest its 
capital stimulus, and manufacture, the sister of com- 
merce, has participated in all its distresses. 

“Your petitioners conceive that their countrymen 
have been deluded by an a of plenty ; 
the profusion of foreign es which has d 
the country ; ae have — excessive im- 
portation for a flourishing 

“ Wewsed by their fruitless exertions, your peti- 
tioners have long looked forward with anxiety fer the 
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expended in the purchase of those articles 


establishment of a Government which wo have 


power to check the growing evil, and extend a pro- 
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tecting hand to the interests of commerce and the 
arts. Such a Government is now established. On 
the promulgation of the Constitution just now com- 
mencing its operations, your petitioners discovered in 
ats principles the remedy which they had so long and 
so earnestly desired. To your honorable body the 
mechanics and manufacturers of New-York look up 
with confidence, convinced that, as the united veice 
of America has furnished you with the means, so 
your knowledge of our common wants has given you 
the spirit, to unbind our fetters, and rescue our coun- 
try from disgrace and: 4.” 

I have befere me another petition from “ the 
tradesmen and manufactures ef the town ef Bos- 
ton,” presented on the 5th of June, of the same 
year, in which the petitioners, having referred to 
“the great decrease of American manufactures 
and almost total stagnation of American ship 
building,”’ proceed, among ether things, to say : 

“Your petitioners need not inform Congress that, 
en the revival of our mechanical arts and manufac- 
tures depend the wealth and prosperity of the North- 
ern States ; nor can we forbear mentioning to your 
honors that the citizens of these States conceive the 
object of their independence but half obtained till 
these national purposes are established on a perma- 
neat and extensive basis, by the legislative acts of 
the Federal Government.” 

These petitions were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, in which 
the subject underwent a long and able discussion. 
The result was the passage of the first revenue bill, 
signed by General Washington on the 4th of July, 
1789, (appropriate day!) the preamble of which, 
as has been stated, expressly declared that it was 
passed for the purpose, among others, of the “ en- 
couragement and protection ef manufactures.” 

I hardly need cali tke attention of the House 
to the facts and reasonings of these petitioners. 
The national industry had become paralyzed. The 
State Governments had interposed without effect. 
The necessity of “‘ one uniform efficient Govern- 
ment,”—of “one Sovereign Legislature,” pos- 
sessing “‘the sele and exclusive power of laying 
duties upon imports,” had been thus demenstrated. 
Such a Government the Constitution had provided. 
‘IN ITS PRINCIPLES” the petitioners “‘ discovered 
the remedy so long desired,” and without which 
“the object of their independence” .would, in 
their opinion, have been “ but half ebtained.”’ 

Such was the reasoning of the petitioners; and 
such was the reasoning of the whole country. lt 
had jast been shaken with discussions of the Con- 
stitutivn; and here was the common sense con- 


struction of it by the peeple. I commend it to | 


those who now deny that any power exists under 
the Censtitution to protect the industry of the coun- 
try. Then, nobody so much as expressed a doubt 


of the existence of the power. In all the discus- | 


sions in the Committee of the Whole to whom 
these petitions were referred—and I have looked 
through that debate—the constitutional power was 
not, that I can find, ence called in question, though 
differences of opinion existed as to the expediency 
of exercising it. This is the more remarkable, 
because of the decide] ground taken on the sub- 
ject in these petitions, as well as from the fact that 
‘the encouragement and protection of manufac- 
tares’’ was made, in the preamble to the revenue 
law whose passage followed these discussions, one 
of the express grounds of its passage. The strong 
vete of forty-one to eight in favor of that bill, Mr. 
Mapison, “the father of the Constitution,’ in the 





| affirmative, shows that the leading minds of that 
day entertained no doubt whatever on the question 
of constitutional power. 

There is an argument in favor of the constitu- 
tional power of Congress over this subject, in- 
volved in the reasoning of these petitioners, which 
seems to me unanswerable. It may be'thus stated: 
The power to regulate commerce and lay duties on 
imports, existed in the States. That power had 
been transferred to Cengress—wholly transferred. 
None of it remained. With the transfer of the 
whole power of the States to regulate commerce 
, and lay duties on imports, there was, therefore, 

transferred the power to regulate commerce and 

lay duties for all the purposes for which these acts 
might have been performed bythe State Govern- 

ments, one of which, undeniably, was the protec- 
tion of manufactures. This conclusion results not 
! only from the fact that the power was granted with- 
out any restriction as to the purposes for which it 
might be exercised, but still mere undeniably frum 
the consideration that, if the great essential power 
of protection through these indispensable means 
was net thus transferred from the States to the 
General Government, it was annihilaied. 

In leoking over the debates to which [ have re- 
ferred, I find this argument urged in substance by 
Mr. Mapison, in one of his speeches in favor of 
protection : 


“There is (said Mr. M.) another consideration. 
The States that are most advanced in ok agence and 
ripe for i.anufactures ought to have their particular 
interests a to in some degree. While these 
States retained the power of making regulations of 
trade, they had the power to protect and cherish 
such institutions. By adopting the present Constitu- 
tion. they have thrown the exercise of this power into 
other hands. They must have done this with an ex- 
= that those interests would not be neglected 

ere.” 
| It was upen the basis of this argument that Gen. 
| Jackson urged the constitutionality of a protective 
| tariff in his annual message of 1831, to which, in 
l tracing the history of the protective policy, [ shall 
hereafter more particularly refer. The argument 
tas never been answered, and never can be. The 
people by whom, and for whom, this Government 
/ waa instituted, will never be satisfied with a cen- 
| struction of the Constitution which annihilates the 
| great and indispensable power of protecting their 
| industry against the crushing influence of foreign 
| legislation, and lays the country helpless at the 
| feet of foreign Powers. 
The policy of pretection—extended not only to 
| manufactures, but to our navigation and fisheries, 
|as I might show if I hed time—having been, as 
/ we have thus seen, established in the earliest leg- 
islation of this Government, I propose to show 
how steadily and uniformly it has continued to be 
| the policy of the country. This I shall 4o princi- 
pally by a reference to the Messages of the succes- 
sive Presidents, as furnishing, from time to time, a 
sumraary exposition not only of their own, but of 
the sentiment of the country on this subject. 

Afver having seen that the act of the 4th of July, 
1789, was approved by PRESIDENT WASH- 
INGTON, it will not surprise us to find him re- 
cognising the protecting policy in his first annual 
address to Congress, of the @th of January, 1790. 

“The safety and interest of the people,” said he, 
in that address, “ require that they should promote 
such manufactures as tend to render them indepen- 
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dent of others for essential, particularly fer military | opinions need no commendation of mine. It should 
supplies. | be enough to announce them, to ensure for them 


Washington’s practical mind looked te the poli- the most respectful consideration. I may well ask 
cy of advancing agriculture, commerce, and manu- } Virginians, who are so justly proud of his great 
factures, as easential to the maintenance of our | name, to review their opinions upon the constitu- 
Independence. Congress expressed its concur- | tionality and expediency of a tariff for pretection, 
rence with this seatiment by ordering, on the 15tk | when they find them conflicting with the delibe- 
of January, 1790: ‘| rately formed and repeatedly expressed opiniens 

“That it be referred to the Secretary of the |) of their beloved WasHiNGToN. 

Treasury, to propose and report to this House a, My next reference is to PRESIDENT JEF- 


proper plan or plans, conformably to the recommen- || . ; ill i = P Veneied 
dation of the President in his speech to both Houses || eens een egal 45 tb ah, mail 


--. || authority, I hope to receive the attention of gen- 
of Congress, for the encouragement and promotion ! dicttiin tists ‘dhs Ghins, TT tk wav tat Cetin to 
ef such maoufactories as will tend to render the | : Ca a 


United States independent of other nations for essen- || urge them to listen to any thing J can say on this 

tial, particularly for military supplies.” | rs . vat I ings eee ee te ee 
This reference drew from the Secretary of the || * Sttention when JEFFERSON speaks. 28 fis 

Treasury the able and unanswerable vindication of | pay Serre Message, of the 15th ef December, 

the protecting policy imbodied in his celebrated | here at 

report, communicated to Congress on the 5th of “To cultivate peace and maintain commerce and 

December, 1791. The following, from its intre- | navigation in all their lawful enterprises; to foster 


ductory paragraph, presents a summary of the | our heries as nurseries of navigation, and for the 
grounds en which he rested that vindication : nature of man, and protect the manufatures adapted 

f || to our circumstances; to preserve the faith of the 
“The embarrassments which have obstructed the | nation by an exact discharge of its debts and con- 


progress of our external trade have led to serious | tracts, expend the public money with the same care 
reflections on the necessity of enlarging the sphere of | and economy we would practice with our own, and 
our domestie commerce. The restrictive regulations | impose on our citizens no unnecessary burdens; to 
which, in foreign markets, abridge the vent for the | keep in all things within the pale of our constitutional 
increasing surplus of our agricultural produce, serve || powers, and cherish the federal Union as the only 
to beget an earnest desire that a more extensive de- | rock of safety :—these, fellow-citizens, are the land- 
mand for that surplus may be created at home; and || marks by which we are to guide ourselves in all our 
the complete success which has rewarded manufac- | proceedings. By continuing to make these the rule 
turing enterprise in some valuable branches, conspir- || of our action, we shall endear to our countrymen 
ing with the promising symptoms which attend some | fhe true principles of their Constiution, and promote 
less mature essays in others, justify a hope that the | an union of sentiment and of action equally auspi- 
obstacles to the growth of this species of industry are || cious to their happiness and safety.” 
less formidable than they were apprehended to be, | 
and that it may not be difficult to find, in its further | Let me ask the attention of the House a mo- 
extension, a full indemnification for any external dis- || ment to this important passage. Here are certain 
advantages which are or maybe experienced, as well | great leading objects to which the President calls 
as an accession of resources favorable to national the attention of Congress, as to “landmarks” 
independence and safety.” || which were to guide them and the Executive in the 
The policy of protecting manufactures having! discharge of their duties. And what were these 
been thus established, the House of Representa-| landmarks? To cultivate peace; to maintain 
tives, in the year 1795, instituted the Cemmittee || commerce and navigation; to fester the fisheries ; 
of Commerce and Manufactures, which was con- | to protect manufactures; to preserve the national 
tinued as a standing committee of the House until || faith; to practice economy; to respect the Consti- 
the year 1819, when the duties connected with the | tution; to cherish the Federal Union. 
subject ef manufactures, having, in the progress of|| Thus, to “ protect manufactures” was deemed 
the protecting policy, become greatly enlarged, || by Mr. Jerrerson worthy to be embraced in the 
were severed trom those appertaining to commerce, , comprehensive summary of the “ rules of action” 
and committed to a Committee of Manufactures, , in observing which they were to endear to their 
which has ever since continued te be one ef the, countrymen “ the true principles of the Constitu- 
standing committees of the Heuse. | tion” And yet, now we have men, who make 
But to proceed with the Executive address.| loud professions of Jeffersonian democracy, as 
Passing over the incidental recognition cf the pro- , loudly asserting that it is a gross and dangerous 
tecting policy in the intermediate addresses of | constitutional heresy to maintain the right of Con- 
President WasHINGTON, we come te the decided | gress te strengthen the independence of the coun- 
and earnest recommendation of a continuance of | try by fostering its manufactures ! 
the policy in his last address of the 7th of Decem | But I proceed with JerreRson’s authority; the 
ber, 1796, in which he says: || next promulgation of which I find in this annual 
“ Congress have repeatedly, and not without suc- || Message of the 2d of December, 1806. — 
cess, directed their attention to the encouragement of || The revenue arising from imposts bad, it seems, 
manufactures. The object is of too much conse-) enabied the Government so far to extirguish the 
quence not to ensure a continuance of their efforts in | public debt as to lead the President te anticipate 
every way which shall appear eligible.” that there would “ere long be an accumulat:on of 





Thus did this great man, in his last communi: | 
cation to Congress, refer with evident gratification | 
to the encouragement which Congress had re-| 
peatedly and successfully given to cemameattl 
and urge its continued patronage 2nd support. 

We all revere the name of WAsuHINGTON, not 
merely for his greatness in the field, but for his 
profound, practical wisdom asa statesman. His 








mosey in the Treasury beyond the instalments of 
the public debt which the Government would be 
permitted by contract to pay.”’ In discussing the 
question of the dispositien of the anticipated sur- 
plus, the President says jm 


To what other obj 
appropriated, and the w 






these surplasses be 
urplus of impost after 


the entire discharge of the public debt? Shall we 
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suppress the impost, and give that advantage to | ing a general view of the manufactures of the United 


foreign over domestic manufactures ?” 


He proceeds to say that on a few articles he 
thinks the impost may be suppressed, but thar, 
with regard to the great mass of them, the “ pa- 
triotism” of the people would “ prefer its centinu- 
ance and applicatien to the great purpeses of public 
education, roads, rivers, canals, and such other 
objects of public improvement as it may be thought 
proper to add to the constitutional enumeration of 
federal power.”’ 

Thus it will be seen that, rather than suppress 
the umpost, and give that advantage to foreign over 
domestic manufactures, Mr. Jerrerson would, 
with a few exceptions, maintain the impost, and 
ask the States te authorize, by an amendment of 
the Constitution, the apprepriation of the surplusses 


thus obtained to purposes of education and intev- | 


nal improvement. 

I have not done with Mr. JErrerson’s authority 
in favor of the protecting policy. In his last an- 
nual Message sent to Congress, on the 8th of No- 
vember, 1808, he says: 

“The suspension of foreign commerce produced 
by the injustice of the belligerent Powers, and the 
consequent losses and sacrifices of our citizens, are 
subjects of just concern. The situation into which 
we have thus been forced has impelled us to apply a 
portion of our industry and capital to internal manu- 
factures and improvements. The extent of this con- 
version is daily increasing, and little doubt remains | 
that the establishments formed and forming will, un-| 
der the auspices of cheaper materials and substance, 
the freedom of labor from taxation with us, and of 
protecting duties and prohibigons become permanent.’ | 

Mr. Jerrerson, it thus seems, looked to the 
permanency of the manufacturing establishments 
of the country; and to this result he was willing 
to contribute, not unly by protecting duties, but, if 
necessary, even by probibitions. 

Tris part of tne message was referred to the 
Committee of Commerce and Manufactures—Mr. | 
Newton, ef Vircinia, Chairman—from whom I 
find a report, made on the 2lst of June, 1809, ' 
fully sustaining the principle of protection laid’ 
down by the President, and containing, among 
other things, the fullowing just and comprehensive 
view of the ground of the protective policy. It 
ought te be placed in letters of massive gold over 
every entrance to the halls of our national legisla- 
tion, and daily pondered over by those who euter 
them : 

‘‘A NATION ERECTS A SOLID BASIS FOR THE SUP- 
PORT AND MAINTENANCE OF ITS INDEPENDENCE 
AND PROSPERITY WHOSE POLICY IS TO DRAW FROM 
ITS NATIVE SOURCES ALL ARTICLES OF THE FIRST 
NECESSITY.” 

Let me now turn for a moment from Southern) 
Presidential authority to Southern authority in 
another branch of this Government. I find it in the 
action of the House of Representatives on the 7th, 
of June, 1809. On that day it adupted the fol- 
lowing reselution : 


|| States.” 
|| Here, sir, was contemplated the preparation of 
“@ plan” for the application of the means within 
the power of Congress to protect and foster the 
manufactures of the United States. And how do 
you think stood the Seutherx votes upon this reso- 
lution? In the four Southern Atlaatic States the 
| votes were as follows : 


Virginia...... ees’ seoess Yeas 12 Nays 9 
North Carolina..........- 8 3 
SouTH CAROLINA .ecees -- 6 1 
Geangie..wcine soeces oo os 1 3 

Total 27 16 


Such was the vote of the South, from whence 
we now have the most furious denunciations of the 
protecting policy, as uncenstitutional and oppres- 
sive. Let South Carolina jook at her vote on that 
occasion, and compare it with her subsequent nul- 
lifieation to put down a protective teriff as a fla- 
grant violation of the Constitution. But I must 
not detain the House by comments. 

In compliance with the resolution referres to, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. GaLvatin, 
transmitted to Congress on the 17th of April, 1810, 
a report, in which he enumerated the varieus 
manufactures of the United States, gave an ac- 
count of their progress, as far as he had been able 
to asceriain it, and recommended protection by 
“increased duties on importation.” He estimated 
the annual product of American manufaeuires to 
exceed $120,000,000, and that the raw materials 
used, and the provisions and ether articles, the 
produce of the United States, consumed by the 
manufacturers, created a market at home fer our 
agricultural productions not much inferior to that 
which arvse from the whole foreign demand. Even 
then, it seems, in the infancy of our manufactures, 
the agricultural interests of the country, which 
gentlemen here are in the habit uf representing as 
injurieusly affected by the protecting policy, in 
which they can see nothing but the building up of 
“ monopolies,” and the eppressive taxation of the 
people for their benefit—even then agriculture 
faund in the consumption of the manufactures a 
market for her productions equal to the whole 
Joreign demand for them. 

Alluding to the defectiveness, from want of time, 
of the infurmation he kad obtained, Mr. GaLLaTIN 
recommended that more full information be sought 
through the agents then about to be employed in 
taking the census: and accordingly, on the Ist of 
May, 1810, Congress passed a law, directing the 
marshals and their assistants ‘‘to take an account 
of the several manufacturing establishments and 
manufactures” within the United States—rhus 
aiding, by direct legislation, in ma'uring the “ plan”’ 
for the “protecting and fostering” of manufac- 
tures, contemplated in the resolution to which I 
have referred. 

In carrying out my purpose of sustaining the 


“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury | constitutionality and expediency of the protective 
be directed to prepare and report to this House, at || policy by a reference to the Executive messages to 
their next session, a plan for the application of such | Congress, I come now to PRESIDENT MADI- 


means as - within the power of Congress, for the 
purposes of protecting and fostering the manufac- 
tures of the United States, together with a wees oN 
of the several manufacturing establishments which 
have been commenced, the progress which has been 
made in them, and the success with which they have 


SON, the “ father of the Constitution.” Following 
the report of Mr. GaLLatin, and the enactment 
of the law providing for the taking an account of 
the manufactures, we have Mr. Mapisor’s Mes- 
sage of the 5th of December, 1810, in which he 





been attended; and such other information as, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, may be material in exhibit- 


says: 
‘‘T feel particular satisfaction in remerking that a 
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interior view of our country presents us with grateful } variows measures called for by the change in the 


preofs of its substantial and increasing prosperity. 
To a thriving agriculture, and the improvements re- 
lating to it, is added a highly interesting extension of 
useful manafactures, the combined product of pro- 
fessional occupations and of household industry. 
Such, indeed, is the experienee of economy, as well 
as of policy, in these substitutes for supplies herete- 
fore obtained by foreign commerce, that, in a national 
view, the change is justly regarded as, of itself, more 
than a recompense fer those privations and lesses, 
resulting from foreign injustice, which furnished the 

eneral impulse required fer its accomplishment. 

ow far it may be expedient to guard the infancy of 
this improvement in the distribution of labor, by regu- 
tions of the commercial tariff, is a subject which can- 
not fai] to suggest itself to your patriotic reflection.” 

How striking the contrast between the enlarged 
view which Mr. Mapisen took of this subject, and 
that in whick modern wisdom can alone see it! He 
regarded the encouragement of manufactures as.a 
“national” object. In a “national view,” the 
change was, in his opinion, more than a recom- 
pense for the privations and losses connected with 
the injustice which had forced manufactures inte 
existence. He saw with the eye of a practised 
statesman the necessary connexion between the in- 
terest of manufactures and every ether interest— 
justly reasoniag that a branch of industry which 
consumed the products of agriculture on one hand, 
and employed the agencies of cemmerce on the 
other, possessed a diffusive energy which would 
make its influence to be felt for good througheut 
the entire country. Well might he commend to 
the “‘ patriotic” retlections of the Congress of the 
United States an interest thus national, and worth 
such sacrifices. But modern patriotism, centract- 
ing the scope of its vision, s2es nothing but hateful 
monopolies, and sectional interests, where Mapr- 
SON, in the soundness of his wisdom and the ful- 
ness of his patriotism, saw the wealth, the strength, 
the independence, and the glory of the whole 
country. 

The subject was followed up by Mr. Manison 
in his next Message, sent to Congress on the Sth 
of November, 1811, in which he said: 

“ Although other subjects will press more imme- 
diately on your deliberations, a portion of them can- 
not but be well bestowed on the just and sownd poli- 


condition of the country, be closed by again urging 
| upon the attention of Congress the great iaterest 
| which seems to have been ever presented to his 


| mind. 


“ But (said he) there is mo subject that.can enter 
with greater force and merit into the deliberations of 


| Congress than a consideration of the means to pre- 


| serve and promote the manufactures which have 


| sprung into existence, and attained an unparalleled 


maturity throughout the United States during the 
| period of the European wars. This source of na- 
| tional independence and wealth I anxiously recom- 
, mend, therefore, to the prompt and. censtant guar- 
| dianship of Congress.” 


Here again is exhibited Mr. Mapison’s zeal in 
| behalf of this great interest. No subject could, in 
| his opinion, enter with greater ferce and merit into 
the deliberations of Congress. The wealth and 
| the independence, not merely of the manufacturers 
| and the capitalists, but of the nation, were in- 
| volved in it. It was, therefere, in his opinion, 
worthy of more than a passing suggestion. He 
| anxiously recommended it to the prompt and con- 
| stant GUARDIANSHIP of Congress. 
__ Guardianship! That was the relation which, 
| during the first forty-four years of this Government, 
existed between it and the »anufacturing interests 
jef the country. Mr. Mapison wel! knew, and 
every statesman ought to know, that without such 
| guardian care the manufactures of no country can 
succeed against the capital and skill, the bounties- 
| premiums, and prohibitions, of old and well-estab, 
| lished manufacturisg communities—to say nothing 
| of the pauper labor with which the manufacturers 
_of this country have to come in competition. If 
| the strong minded practical men who framed our 
| Constiturion, and who long gave direction to our 
, public effairs, had exhausted their energies upon 
| hair-splitting constructions of the Constitution, in- 
| stead of seizing and carrying out its great princi- 
pies, we should still have been hewers of wood and 
drawers ef water tothe manufacturing capital and 
skill of foreign countries. 
But I must cease comment, and let Mr. Mapr- 
$ON again speak. He thus continues to press the 
subject in his next annual message, of the 5th of 





cy of securing to our manufaetures the suceess they 


have attained, and are still attaining, under the im- | : i ; 
| revenue, the influence of the tariff on manufactures 


pulse of causes not permanent, and to our navigation, 
the fair extent of which is, at present, abridged by 
the unequal regulerions of foreign Governments. 
Besides the reasonaplgness of saving our manufac- 
tures from sacrifices which a change of circumstances 


might bring upon them, the national interest requires | 


that, with respect to such articles at least as belong 
to our defence and primary wants, we should not be 
left in a state of unnecessary dependence on internal 
supplies.” 

Here was no abatement of Mr. Mapison’s zeal 
in faver of the proteeting policy. It was, in his 
opinion, a “just and sound policy.” He would 
take care'to secure the success already attained 
by manufactures, and save them from the sacrifices 
to which a change of citcumstances might expose 
them. 

The next expression of Mr. Mapison’s opinions 
on this subject I find in his special message to 
Congress of the 20th of February, 1815, accom- 
panying the treaty of peace cencluded at Ghent on 
the 24th of December preceding. Having con- 
gratulaed Congress and the country on the aus- 
picious event, and recemmended the adoption of 


December, 1815: 
“In adjusting the duties on imports to the object of 


will necessarily present itself for consideration. 
However wise the theory may be which leaves to the 


{ 
| sagacity and interest ef individuals the application of 
} 


their industry and resources there are in this, as in 
all other cases, exceptions to the general rule. Be- 
sides the condition which the theory itself implies, of 
a reciprocal adoption by other nations, experience 
teaches that so many circumstances must cencur in 
introducing and maturing manufacturing establish- 
ments, espetially of the more complicated kinds, that 
a country may remain long without them, although 
sufficiently advanced, and in some respects even pe- 
ceuliarly fitted for carrying them on with success. 
* =*  * In selecting the branches more es- 

ially entitled to the public patronage, a preference 
is obviously claimed by such as wi!l relieve the Uni- 
ted Btates from a dependence on foreign supplies, 
ever subject to casual failures, for articles necessary 
for the public defence, or connected with the primary 
wants of individuals. It will be an additional recom- 
mendation for particular manufactures when the ma- 
terials for them are extensively drawn from our ag- 
riculture, and consequently impart and ensure tc that 
great fund of national prosperity and independence 
an encouragement which cannat fail to be rewarded.” 
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Here, again, is exhibited the practical good 
sense cf Mr. Maptson. 
which so leaves to sagacity and interest the appli- 
cation of industry as to disregard the consideration 
that it must be adopted by other nations to render 
its observance consistent with our independence; 
while he sees—what I would that some modern 
wise men could see—the direct connexion of 
manufactures with agriculture, in all its depart- 
ments—using its raw materials, and consuming its 
other productions, and thus, througheut the entire 
country, giving *‘ encouragement to that great fund 
of national prosperity and independence.” 

Having now arrived at an important period in 
the history ef the protective policy, we will pause 
a little, and turn frem the Executive messages to 
other evidences of the state of public sentiment on 
the subject of protection. 

The House of Representatives having, in Feb- 
ruary, 1815, passed a resolution requiring the 
Secretary of the Treasury to report to Congress a 
general tariff of duties, the Secretary, (Mr. Dat- 
LAS,) on the 13th of February, 1816, transmitted 
to the House a lengthy and able report, in which 
he very fully maintained the policy of protection te | 
domestic industry, and recommended, with that | 
view, an increase of the duties on certain articles, | 
particularly on cottons and woolens. The follow- | 
ing is @ specimen of reasoning of that report— 
reasoning, the correctness of which has been fully 
tested in the practical results of protecting legis- 
lation : 

“ Although (said Mr. DaLias) some indulgence | 
will always be required for any attempt to realize | 

} 
| 





the national independence in the department of manu- 
factures, the sacrifice cannot be yn great or last- 
ing. The inconveniences of the day will be ampl 
compensated by future advantages. The tee 
turist, whose produce and whose flocks depend for | 
their value upon the fluctuations of a foreign market, | 
will have no occasion eventually to regret the eppor- | 
tunity of a ready sale for his wool or his cotton in his | 
ewn neighborhood ; and it will soon be understood | 
that the success of the American manufacture, which | 
tends to diminish the profit (often the excessive | 
profit) of the importer, de 
the price of the article in the hands of the consumer.” | 
I regret that my limits de not permit me to | 
quote more largely from this able report. But I | 
must pass on. 
On the same day on which this report was sent | 
to the House of Representatives, the Committee | 
ef Commerce and Manufactures of that body, by | 
their Chairman, (Mr. Newren, of Virginia,) 
made an able report upon the reference tc that 


committee of memorials of manufacturers of cotton | 
wool, in which they recommended a large increase 
of duty on manufactures of cotton, fer the protec- 
tion of domestic manufacture, and sustained, by 
an elaborate and able argument, the general policy | 
of protection. Time will scarcely permit me to | 
read from this report; as itcomes from Virginia, 
however, I cannot refrain from calling the atten- 
tion of the South te one or two paragraphs : 

“The States that are most disposed to manufac- 
tures as regular occupations, (says the committee,) 
will draw from the agricultural States all the raw 
materials which they want, and not an inconsiderable 

ertion, also, of the necessaries of life; while the 
atter will, in addition to the benefits which they at 
present enjoy, always command, in peace or in war, 
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with success, because they have all the means in their 
power to erect and to extend, at pleasure, manufae- 
turing establishments. Our wants being supplied 
by our own ingenuity and industry, exportation of 
specie to pay for foreign manufactures will cease.” 

Referring to the general advantages of the pro- 
tecting system in developing the resources of the 
whole country, the committee says: 

“ Every State will participate in those advantages ; 
the resources of each will be explored, opened, and 
enlarged. Different sections of the Union will, ac- 
cording to their position, the climate, the population, 
the habits of the people, and the nature of the soil, 
strike into that line of industry which is best adapted 
to their interest and the good of the whole ; an ac- 
tive and free interceurse, promoted and facilitatad 
by roads and canals, will ensue; prejudices which 
are generated by distance, and the want of induce- 
ments to approach each other and reciprocate benefits, 
will be removed; information will be extended; the 
Union will acquire strength and solidity; and the 
Constitution of the United States, and that of each 
State, will be regarded as fountains from which flow 
numerous streams of public and private prosperity.” 

Here is an enlarged and a noble view of the sub- 
ject, worthy of the best days of Virginia. Would 
that the present race of her statesmen could expand 
their minds to a comprehension of its deep philo- 
| sophy and its wide bearings upon the solid pros- 

perity ef the country. ‘ 

Following these reports was the enactment of the 
| tariff law of 1816. Among numerous other pre- 
| tecting duties, it imposed a duty of twenty-five per 
cent. on woolen cloths, and the same per cent. on 
cottons, with a proviso that cottens costing less 
than twenty-five cents the square yard should be 
taken to have cost that sum,and be charged with 
duty accordingly. The effect of this proviso was 
the exclusion from our market of coarse cettens, 
from which has resu ted the present prosperous 
state of that manufacture, and the low prices of its 
production—a result which will always follow 
such protection as shall establish the home manu- 
facture upon a solid basis. 

On looking into the Journal uf the House, I find 
‘that, on a motien to strike out the “ minimum” 
proviso to which I have just referred, six out of 
| the eight members from South Carolina voted in 
the negative, among whom was Mr. LownDEs, 








| Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
| who reported the bill, and Mr. Catuoun; the lat- 


ter of whom, I believe, upon every metion that 
was made to reduce the duties on the protected 
articles, voted for the highest duty. 

On the occasion of the motion just referred to, 


| Mr. Calhoun made a speech, from which I ask per- 


mission to read a few passages, exhibiting his 
thorough attachment to the principle of protectien, 
and contrasting strangely with his present hostility 
to the whole protecting policy, and especially with 


| his and South Carolina’s nullification to put it 





down. 
| “Neither agriculture, manufactures, nor com- 
| merce, (said Mr. CaLHoun,) taken separately, are 
| the cause of wealth: it flows from them combined, 
| and cannot exist without each. The wealth of any 
single nation or individual, it is true, may not imme- 
diately be derived from the three, but it always pre- 
supposes the existence of the three sources, though 
derived immediately from one or two of them only. 
Taken in its most enlarged sense, without commerce, 


industry would have no stimulus; without manufac- 


at moderate prices, every species of manufacture - tures, it would be withdut the means of production; 


that their wants may require. Should they be in- 
clined to manufacture for themselves, they can do so 





and without agriculture neither of the others could 
exist: when separated entirely, and permanently, 
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they must perish. War, in this country, produces, || more closely our widely spread republic. It will 
to a great extent, that separation ; and hence the | greatly increase our pitiel dependence and inter- 
‘eat embarrassment that follows in its train. The || course, and will, as a necessary consequence, excite 
ailure of the wealth and resources ef the nation || an increased attention to internal improvement—a 
necessarily involves the ruin of its finances and its || subject every way intimately conneeted with the ul- 
currency. It is admitted, by the most strenuous ad- || timate attainment of nationa! strength and the per- 
vocates on the other side, that no country ought to be || fection of our political institutions. He regarded the 
dependent on another for its means of defence ; |) fact that it would make the parts adhere more close- 
that, at least, our musket and bayonet, our cannon | ly, that it would form a new and most powerful ce- 
and ball, ought to be of domestic manufacture. But || ment, as far outweighing any political objections that 
what is more necessary to the defence of a country || might be urged against the system.” 
our country igen tage consid she aoot af tearT } purtireyt Naw, tee." Atverican System,” in ie 
Behold the effect of the late war onthem! When fall fright, we ne * =A leagth, bos yam 
eur manufactures are grown to a certain perfection, || M@ntained by JOHN \. VALHOUN, 0 outh Varo- 
as they soon will, under the fostering care of Gov- lina. : The inquiry, why Mr. Calhoun and South 
ernment, we will no longer ‘experience those evils. | Carolina now desire to abandon, utterly, a system 
The farmer will find a ready market for his surplus || of protection which they once labored to establish, 
produce, and what is of almost equal consequence, a |! and at a sacrifice ef interests justly claiming at 
certain and cheap supply of all his wants. His || their hands parental care and protection, iz worthy 
prosperity will difiuse itselt to every class of the com- of grave consideration. 


a : ; : . I turn from this digression, and proceed to Mr. 
Having described the effect of war upon our In- || Mapison’s last official expression of his appro- 

dustry and cverency, its obstruction to the expor- |! bation of the protecting policy. I find it in his 

tation of our bulky articles, while a demand would |, message of the 3d of December, 1816; in which 

continue for fureign articles, to be supplied through || he says: 

the policy of the enemy or unlawful traffic—re- 


sulting in adrain of our specie to pay the balance | “ Amidst the advantages which have succeeded 


‘ . . : | the peace of Europe and that .of the United States 
perpetually accumulating against us, (this pro- | with Great Britain, in a general invigoration of in- 


cess is now going an in a time of peace!) he pro-|) dustry among us, and in the extension of our com- 
ceeded to say: merce, the value of which is more and more disclos- 

“To this distressing state of things there are two | ing itself to commercial nations, it is to be regretted 
remedies, and only two: one in our power immedi. | thata depressionis experienced by particular branches 
ately, the other requiring much time and exertion; || of our manufactures and a portion of our navigation. 
but beth constituting, in his opinion, the essential | As the first proceeds, in an essential degree, from an 
policy of this country. He meant the navy and do- || excess _of imported merchandise which carries a 
mestic manufactures. By the former we could open | check in its own tendency, the cause, at its present 
the way to our markets; by the latter ev bring them | €xtent, cannot be of very _ duration. The evil 
from beyoud lhe ocean, and naturalize them in our || Will not, however, be viewed by Congress without a 
own sou.” recollection that manufacturing establishments, if 

Having spoken of the effect of the wac in giving suffered to sink too low, or languish toe long may not 


, ag ease revive after the causes shall have ceased, and that, in 
existence to manufactures, and in bringing them to |! the vicissituds of human affairs, situations may recur 
some degree of maturity, he said : in which a dependence on foreign sources fer indis- 

“But it will no doubt be said, ifthey are so far es- | penseble supplies may be among the serious embar- 
tablishsd, and if the situation of the country is favora- || rassments.”’ 
ble to their growth, where is the necessity of afford- || 


. ‘ e | gr i i , a N sO} 
ing them protection? It is to put them beyond the | ee pages x here made by Mr , canisen, 
reach of contingency.” | OF great practical importance at tle present mo 


: ; ment. It is, that ‘‘ manufacturing establishments, 

Mr. Calhoun gave the following conclusive reply || if suffered to sink too low, or languish too long, 
to an objection against manufactures which has! may not revive afier the causes shail have ceased.” 
been urged in this debate : | He deemed the manufacturing and dependent in- 

“It has been farther asserted (said he) that manu- | teresis, of an importance too vital to the counrry to 
factures are the fruitful cause of pauperism; and 1 be lightly subjected to such a hazard. Let the 
England has been referred to as furnishing conclu- || present Congress, then, inquire whether the last 


sive evidence of the fact. For his part, he could | ' . ar" 
conceive no such tendency im them, but the exact } and great reduction of duties under the 5 eee 
on the let of July next, will not 


contrary, as they fori new stimuli to industry || Promise law, 
and means of subsistence to the laboring class@s of | place some, at leest, of the branches of our manu- 
th community. We ought not (said Mr. C.) to look || factures im the predicament described by Mr. 
to the cotton and woolen establishments of Great) Mapison. Being dead, he yet spraks; and it 
Britain for the prodigious number of poor with 1 may be hoped that he will not speak to us in vain. 
which her population is disgraced. Causes much } Mr. Mapison’s allusion to the effect of the ex- 
mere efficient exist. Her poor laws and statutes | cessive importation of merchandise upon the ter- 
regulating the price of labor, with her heavy taxes, || mination of the wat, brings to mind an important 


aresaa real conses.’ Bus : fact in coanexion with that importation. 

Ailuding to the objection, that the relation be-| The imports of 1815 amounted to $113,000,000.* 
tween capital and manufacturing labor preduced a || T},¢ exports were but $52,009,000. The disas- 
page ty perag on the part of the employed, || trous effects of this excessiye importation and 

“He did not think it a decisive objection to the nanan anim » amet an inet dimmer 


. . . . +o: * j is i 
system, especially when it had incidental political || <7 enuine September Sth, 1615. ‘As there. was but a small 
advantages which, in his opinion, were more than a |) amount of importations during the first quarter of that year, 
counterpoise to it. It producd an interest sérictly || that is, during the months of October, November, and De- 
American, as much so as agriculture. In this it had || cember, 1814—the war having not then closed—the — 
the decided advantage of commorce or navigation, || 48s of the $113,000,000 is, of course, thrown upon the t 


, : ae ; fi . the 1815, making the whole importation. 
Again, (said Mr. C.,) it is calculated to bind together © Pr on yee oe #1 50,000,000. ed - 
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familiar to all. There was one cause connected 
with those results which has an important bearing 
on the great question. I find it disclosed in a 
speech of Lord BrovucHam in the British Parlia- 
ment. Having described the effect of the peace || 
of 1814, which opened continental Europe to || 
British manufactures, and produced excessive ex- 
portations in that direction, he said : 

“The peace of America has produced somewhat 
of a similar effect, though I am very far from placing 
the vast exports which it occasioned upon the same || 
feoting with those to the European market the year 


is important, too, that the capital which nourishes our 
manufactures should be domestic, as its influence ia 
that case, instead of exhausting, as it may do, in 
foreign hands, would be felt advantageously on agri- 
culture and every other branch of i oe Equally 
important is it to provide at home a market for our 
raw materials, as, by extending the competition, it 
will enhance the price and protect the cultivator 
against the casualties incident to foreign markets.” 

Let me be indulged in a few words of comment 
on this remarkable passage. It is, perhaps, the 
best summary of the arguments in favor of the 
protecting policy which is any where to be found 





before, both because ultimately the Americans will 
pay, which the exhausted state of the continent ren- 
ders very unlikely, and because t¢ was well worth 
while to incur a loss upon the first exportation, in 
order by the glut, TO STIFLE IN THE CRADLE TMOSE 
RISING MANUFACTURES Iv THE UniTeD STATES 


which the war had forced into existence contrary to || 


the natural course of things.” 

Here is disclesed the policy of the British manu- 
facturers, and of the British Government. The 
‘“‘natural course of things” had been disturbed 
by the war, insomuch that, to a great and unusual 
extent, American wants had come to be supplied 
by American skill and industry! This state of 
things must not be suffered to continue; and 
therefore it was deemed ‘ well worth while to in- 
cur a loss upon the first exportations, in order, by 
the glut, to stifle in the cradle the rising manufac- 
tures of the United States’’—that is, to “ restore 
things to their natural state,” by bringing back the 
United States to their dependence upon a foreign 
Power! 


The policy of 1815 is the policy now; and what |! 


has been, may again be, its result. It is a policy 
against which it is madness in the Congress of the 
United States not to guard with unceasing vigi- 
lance. Well may British capitalists afford at any 
time to sacrifice a few millions to crush our manu- 
factures, that they may have a monopoly of our 
market. Gladly would British capitalists and 
British statesmen bring us back to the condition of 
dependence described in the early petitions of our 
manufacturers, to which I have referred; and if 
mistaken cotton-growing counsels are to prevail, 
and guide the legislation of this nation, we shall 
be thus brought back and held in perpetual and 
ruinous dependence. 

But I must proceed with my authorities in favor 
of the protecting policy. PRESIDENT MON- 
ROE is next in order. There may be impatence 
at these full references, but I have set out with a 
determination that the enemies of protection shall 
have the whole, and I must preceed at the hazard 
of wearying the patience of the House. 

[Cries of “go on,” “go on”— give us the 
whole.” } ; 

The first expression of President Monroe’s 
opinions on this subject comes to us iaaform unu- 
sually imposing. They are found in his inaugural 
address of the 5th of March, 1817, the sentiments 
of which mey well be supposed to have been the 
result of no ordinary deliberation. Having referred 
to various national interests which demanded the 
attention of the Government, he said : 

“ Our manufactures will likewise require the sys- 
tematic and fostering care of the Government. 
Possessing as we do ail the raw materials, the fruit 
of our own soil and industry, we ought not to depend, 


within the same compass. 
The mind of President Monree was not limited 


to the narrow circle of the direct and immediate 


| benefit of protection to the manufacturer. lt took 
a wider range, and comprehended within its vision 
| the broad horizon which encircled the wkole coun- 
try with its varied and complicated and mutually 
| dependent interests, in peace and in war. He saw 
the effect of the protecting policy in providing a 
home market, not only for the raw materials em- 
_ ployed in our manufactures—such, for example, as 
| those ef cottons, woolens, iron, glass, leather, 
/paper, &c.—but for the numerous articles ef sub- 
_sistence, the produce of our agriculture, consumed 
by those engaged directly or indirectly in manu- 
'factures ; thus developing the resources of our soil 
and industry, increasing the competition for their 
preductiuns, enhancing their value, and protecting 
the cultivators of our soil “against the casualties 
‘incident to foreign markets.” His wise forecast 
contemplated especially the ‘serious difficulties” 





resulting from a dependence in these respects upon 
| other countries in “ the sudden event of a war.” 
Entertaining no sickly jealousy of American 
| capitalists, he was wise enough to see how import- 
ant it was that the capital which nourished the 
| manufactures consumed by us should be American 
| rather than foreign—that it should be employed in 
| giving existence to manufactures here, where “ its 
| influence would be felt advantageously on agricul- 
ture and every other branch of industry,” instead 
(of producing them in foreign countries, and thus 
| becoming the instrument of exhausting uur resour- 
ces and paralyzing our industry. 
| The care which President Monroe weuld ex- 
! tend to the manufactures of the country was of a 
| nature which views, so enlarged and just, of the 
protecting policy might be expected to produce. 
It was not an irregular and transient, but a “‘ sys- 
|tematic and fostering care’”—a care which the 
| magnitude and diversity and enduring impertance 
of the manufacturing and dependent interests might 
well claim, and may still claim, at the hends of a 
wise and just Government. 

The policy thus indicated in the inaugural ad- 
dress of President Monroz was carried out dur- 
ing his whole administration. Six of his eight an- 
nual messages contained explicit recommendations 
of the protecting policy to the favorable conside- 
ration of Congress. I will now proceed to bring 
them, in their order, to the notice of the House. 
In his first annual message, of the 3d ef Decem- 
ber, 1817, he says: 

“ Our manufactures will require the continued at- 
tention of Congress. The capital employed in them 
is considerable, and the knowledge required in the 


| 


in the degree we. have done, on supplies from other machinery and fabric of all the most useful manu- 


countries. While we are thus dependent, the sud- 


factures of great value. Their preservation, which 





den event of war, unsought and unex 





ted, cannot || depends on due encouragement, is connected with 


fail to plunge us into the most serious difficulties. It’ the high interests of the nation.” 
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A word, sir, upon this paragraph. Here is a, 
new element of national wealth, or, rather, one. 
whica seems never to enter the minds of the op-| 
posers of protection. ‘The knowledge required 
in the machinery and fabric of manufactures is | 
(said the President) of great vaiue.” If “ know- | 
ledge is power,” it may be truly said to be wealth 
also. Who can compute the gate value to 
this nation of the skill, the “ knowledge,” which 
has been brought iato existence by the “ systematic 
and fostering care’ extended to our manufactur- 
ers? To say nothing of the machinery moved by 
water and steam, look at the machinery of mind 
in perpetual motion, as a producing power, in the 
great department of manufacturing industry. What | 
a mine of wealth to this nation ! 

But I proceed to the second aanual message, of | 
the 17th of November, 1818 : 

“ The strict execution of the revenue laws, result- 
ing principally from the salutary provisions of the | 
act ef the 20th of April last, amending the several 
collection laws, has, it is presumed, secured to do-| 
mestic manufactures all the relief that can be derived | 
from the duties which have been imposed upon) 
foreign merchandise for their protection. Under the | 








influence of this relief, several branches of this im- | 
portant national interest have assumed greater ac- | 
tivity; and although it is heped that others will | 
gradually revive, and ultimately triumph over every | 
obstacle, yet the expediency of granting further pro- | 
tection is submitted to your consideration.” H 

I pass to the third annual message, of the 7th of 
December, 1819. Having adverted to the depressed | 
state of the manufacturing establishments, result- | 


ing from the pecuniary embarrassments of the coun- | 


policy of protection had become fully settled ; and 
the Committee on Manufactures was its natural 
and legitimate offspring. To that committee has 
ever since been confided the subject of manufac- 
tures, with a view to their protection; and thai, 
with ao more question of the prepriety and neces- 
sity of such commitment, than there has been of 
the propriety and necessity of confiding to the 


Committee on Commerce the commercial interests: 


ef the country—both, until then, confided to one 
committee—both the handmaids of agriculture— 
and all blended into one harmonious system of de- 
pendent and mutually sustaining interests. 

Mr. Mowroe’s fourth annual message is silent 
en the subject. The fifth, of the 3d of December, 
1821, is full and explicit: 


“It may fairly be presumed (said the President) 
| that, under the protection given to domestic manufac- 
| tures by the existing laws, we shall become, at no 


distant period, a manufacturing ceuntry, on an exten- 
sive scale. Possessing, as we do, the raw materials 
in such vast amount, with a capacity to augment them 
to an indefinite extent; raising within the country 
aliment of every kind, to an amount far exceeding 
the demand for home consumption, even in the most 
unfavorable years, and to be obtained always at a 
very moderate price ; skilled, also, as our people are, 


_in the mechanic arts, and in every improvement cal- 


culated to lessen the demand for and the price of la- 
bor, it is manifest that their success, in every branch 
of domestic industry, may and will be earried, under 
the encouragement rete by the poss duties, to an 
extent to meet any demand which, under a fair com- 
petition, may be made upon it.” 

“Tt cannot be doubted, that the more complete our 
internal resources, and the less dependent we are on 


ch nies ee DORR TEs. 


try, the President proceeds to state : | foreign Powers, for every national as well as domes- 

“ An additional cause of the depression of these | tic purpose, the greater and more stable will be the 
establishments may prebably be found in the pecu- } ublic felicity. By the increase of domestic manu- 
niary embarrassments which have recently affected owas will the demand for the rude materials at 
those countries with which our commerce has been ‘| home be increased; and thus will the dependence of 
principally prosecuted. Their manufactures, for want | the several parts of the Union on each other, and the 
of a ready and profitable market at home, have been | strength of the Union itself, be proportionably aug- 


shipped by the manufacturers to the United States, | 
and, in many instances, sold at a price below their | 
current value atthe place of manufacture. Although | 
this practice may, from its nature, be considered ] 
temporary or contingent, it is not on that account less | 
injarious in its effects. Uniformity in the demand | 
and price of an article ‘s highly desirable to the do- 
mestic wanufacturer. it is deemed of great im- | 
portance to give enceuragement to our domestic | 
manufactures. In what manner the evils adverted , 
to may be remedied, and how far it may be practica- 
ble in other respects to afford to them further en- | 
couragement, pa ing due regard to all the other 
eat interests of the nation, is submitted to the wis- 
om of Congress.” 

Here is an illustration of the “ stifling” effect, | 
upon “the risimg manufactures of the United | 
States,” of a glut of our market, described by | 
Lord Broveuam as resulting from the excessive | 
importations of 1815—subjecting our manufactures | 
te the danger of prostration, not only upon the | 
voluntary determination of British capitalists to | 
make occasional sacrifices for that purpose, but | 
upon the forced sacrifices produced by derange- 
ments in the monetary affairs of that couatry. 

We have now arrived at the peried when the 
Committee on Manufactures was instituted. It 
was done on the 8th of December, 1819—the day 
following the transmission of the message last re- | 
ferred to—on the motion of Mr. Litre, of Mary- 
land. The interest of manufactures had come to: 
be regarded, by all branches of the Government, 
as one of the cardinal interests of the nation. The ' 





mented.” 

Here, again, are exhibited the broad and states- 
manlike views of President Menroe, comprehend- 
ing the vast capacities of our country, its varied 
productions, its diversified soil and climate, and the 
mutual dependence of the Nerth and South, the East 
and West-—all inviting to the establishment of the 
“‘ American system,” and forming the basis, right- 
fully improved, of an enduring and presperous 
Union. 

Mr. Monroe’s sixth asnual message, of the 3d 
of December, 1822, thus refers to this subject : 

“Satisfied I am, whatever may be the abstract 
doctrine in favor of unrestricted commerce, (provided 
all nations would concur in it, and it was not likely 
to be interrupted by war, which has never occurred, 
and cannot be expected,) that there are other strong 


reasons, applicable to our situation and relations. 


with other countries. which impose on us the obliga- 
tion to cherish our manufactures.” 

Here was exhibited the common sense of Mr. 
Monrog. He dealt with realities. The theory 
of free trade—which England for ever preaches, 
but never practices—he treated as a mere abstrac- 
tion. The want of general concurrence in the free- 
trade theory, and the liability to war, were with 


him seber matters of fact, to be taken into account 


in forming a judgement on this great question. 

In his seventh annual message, of the 2d of De- 
cember, 1223, President Monroe adverted to the 
subject, for the seventh and last time, as follows: 


“ Having communicated my views to Congress, at 
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the commencement of the last session, respecting the 
encouragement which ought to be given to our manu- 
factures, and the principles on which it should be 
founded, I have only to add, that these views remain 
unchanged, and that the present state of the coun- 
tries with which we have the most immediate poli- 
tical relations and greatest commercial intercourse 
tends to confirm them. Under this impression, I re- 
commend a review of the tariff, for the purpose of 
affording sueh additional protection to those articles 
whieh we are prepared to manufacture, or which are 
more immediately connected with the defence and 
independence of the country.” 


This message was followed by the tariff of 1824, 
which carried out the views so repeatedly urged 
wpon the attention of Congress by President Mon- 
ROE, during his administration. 

’ It is acommon remark, that the protective policy 


‘tains an argument in favor of protectiun, worthy of 
that policy, and of the great man who vindicated it. 


“The great interests (said Mr. ADAms) of our 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing nation 
;are so linked in union together that no permanent 
cause of prosperity to any one of them can eperate 
| without exsending its influence to the others. All 
_ these interests are alike under the protecting power 
of the legislative authority, and the duties of the 
|| representative bodies are to conciliate them in har- 
| mony together. So far as the wm of taxation is to 
| raise a revenue for discharging the debts and defray- 
|| ing the expenses of the community, it should, as much 
| as possible, suit the burden, wit _ hand, upon 
| all,in proportion with their ability of bearing it with- 
Out oppression. But the legislation of one nation is 
sometimes intentionally made to bear heavily upon the 
interests ef another. That legislation, adopted, as it 
is meant to be, to the special interests of its own peo- 





has been sustained by WasHincton, JErreRson, | ple, will often press most unequally upen the several 


Manisor, and Monros. I have deemed it proper, | 


at the hazard of wearying the patience of the 


House, to depart from the beaten track of general | 


reference to their authority, and so to introduce 
them into this debate as that they may speak for 


, component interests of its neighbors. 
_ “hus the legislation of Great Britain, when, as 
has recently been avowed, adopted to the depression 
| of a rival mation, will naturally abound wit* regula- 
tions of interdict upon the productions of the soil or 
industry of the other which ceme in competition with 


} 


themselves. You have the positions taken by these | its ewn, and will present encouragement, perhaps 
great men, and their reasons for them, expressed || even bounty, to the raw material of the other Btate 


under all the varied lights of their own diversified | 


, which it cannot produce itself, and which is essential 


observation and reflection, during the first thirty-  t0 the use of its manufactures, competitors in the 
five years of the administration ef this Govern- | markets of the world with those of its commercial 


: rival. 
Tae. Soy Were Sh ete of tye vente } “Such is the state of the commercial legislation of 


of them. the hi veh: Pg members xP ; Great Britain, as it bears upon our interests. It ex- 
Convention which formed the Constitution, and all | cludes with interdicting duties all importations (ex- 


familiar with the discussions which preceded its | cept in time of approaching famine) of the great sta- 
adoption by the people. You have not only tke | ple productions of our Middle and Western States. 
authority of their names, but the power of their | It proscribes, with equal rigor, bulkier lumber and 
arguments, in favor of the pratecting policy. Though | live stock of the same portion, and also of the North- 
dead, they yet speak; and admonish their coun- | ¢T™ and Eastern parts of our Union. It refuses even 


trymen, as they value their Independenc e and their | the Tice of the South, unless aggravated with a charge 


of duty upon the Northern carrier who brings it to 


Union, to cherish this policy. | 


And shall not their voice be heard ? Will Vir- 
ginia disregard it? Has she any veneration for 
the names and the principles of her WasHINGTON, | 
her Jerrerson, her Mapison and her Monroer? 
And shall their recorded opinions on this great 
question, given under the high sanction of their | 
Executive responsibility, pass unheeded? I donot 
ask Virginia to hear me; but I may and do ask | 
her to listen to her own honored and venerated | 
sons—the depth of whose wisdom, and the fervor | 
of whose patriotism, she surely may not question. | 

In concluding my reference to Virginia authority, | 
I need not say that the Executive messages to 
which I have referred were just exponents of the 
pelicy carried out in the legislation of Congress | 
during the first thirty-five years ef this Govern- | 
ment. During the whole of this peried, we have a | 
succession of Executive messages, Treasury re- | 
es reports of committees, resolutions of the || 

ouse of Representatives and acts of Congress— | 





them. But the cotton, indispensable for their looms, 
they will receive almost daty free, to weave it into a 
fabric for our own wear, to the destruction of our 
/own manufactures, which they are enabled thus to 


underseli. 

“Is the self-protecting energy of this nation so 
helpless, that there exists in the political institutions 
of ourcountry no power tocounteract the bias ef this 

foreign legislation; that the grewers of grain must 
submit to this exclusien from the foreign markets of 
their produce ; that the shippers must dismantle their 
ships, the trade of the North stagnate at the wharves, 
and the manufacturers starve at their looms, while 
the whole people shall pay tribute to foreign industry, 
to be oad in a foreign garb ; that the Congress of 
the Union are impotent to restore the balance in favor 
of native industry, destroyed by the statutes of an- 
other nation? More just and more generous senti- 
ments will, I trust, prevail. 

“If the tariff adepted at the last session of Con- 
gress shall be found by experience to bear Conran: 
sively upon the interests of any one section of the 
Union, it ought to be, and I cannot doubt will be, se 


all fully sustaining the protecting policy, and | modified as to alleviate its burdens. To the voice of 
clearly indicating a conviction that it ought to be, | Just complaint, from any portion of their contituents, 
and an expectation that it would be, ‘he seftled | tw Tepresantatives ef the States and the people will 
wolk | never turn away their ears. But so long as the dit 

policy of the country. H : L y 
i of the foreign shall operate only as a bounty upon the 
I nowturn from Southern authority to the North. || domestic article—while the planter, and the merchant, 
The venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, || and the shepherd, and the hasbaodman, shall be found 


(Mr. ADAMS,) now at the pest assigned him by | thriving in their occupations, under the duties im- 


the peeple on this floor, next occupied the chair of 
state. His sentiments on the subject of the pro- 
tecting policy during his Presidency are well known. 
I pass over vuccasional references to it in his mes- 
sages, and come to the last, transmitted to Con- 
gress on the 2d of December, 1828, which con- | 








posed for the protectien of domestic manufactures— 

they will not repine at the prosperity shared with 

themselves by their fellow-citizens of other profes- 

sions, nor denousce as violations of the Constitution 

the deliberate acts of Oongress to shield from the 

woes, of foreign laws the native industry of the 
nion.’ 
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If I might allow myself to interrupt the reflec- 
tions suggested by this eloquent and unanswerable 
vindication of the protective pelicy, it would be to 
dwell, for a moment, upon the sentiment with 
which it commences—the indissoluble union of the 
interest of agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures, so that the permanent prosperity of one || 
necessarily becomes the prosperity of all. All the | 
reasonings I have heard on this floor, in opposition 
to the protective policy, have ovcrlooked this great |) 
truth; insomuch that that whole policy has been 
repeatedly asserted to be for the exclusive benefit | 
of those engaged in manufactures. We have been || 
referred to the 791,000, returned by the marshals, 
as manufacturers and tauntingly told that these 
alone, out of the 17,000,0000 of our population, 
were to be benefitted by the protecting system, at / 
the expense of all the rest. I have been amazed | 
at the pertinacity with which this pesition has been 
maintained, in the face of the most obvious and 
overwhelming prvofs to the contrary. Why, sir, | 
the sympathy is not more strong between the dif- | 
ferent members of the human body than it is be- 

tween these interests. With great propriety may | 
the beautiful language of inspiration be applied to || 
them—‘If one member suffers, al! the members | 








—————— 


suffer with it; and if one member be honored, all |, 
rejoice.” } 
Look at the producers, in one form or another, | 
of the raw materials empleyed in the various || 
manufactures in the United States—such, for ex- \ 
ample, as the marufactures cf woolens, cottons, 
iron, glass, paper, hats, bosts, shoes, &c. I have 
no means of cemputing either the value of these | 
raw materials, or the number of persons employed || 
in their production. When the statistics obtained | 
by the marshals, in connexion wit! the late census, } 
shall be published, we shall have informatio. of |, 
great value bearing on this subject, to which I may | 
take occasion hereafter to refer. A moment’s re- | 
flection, however, will enable any one to see that i 
the persons employed in the production, in various | 
ways, of the raw materials that enter into the | 
manufactures of the United States far outnumber 
those employed in the production of the manufac- | 
tures themselves—to say nothing, now, of the vast | 
amount of capital invested in the production of | 
these raw materials, and the immense creations || 
of value in many kinds of them; which value, but | 
for owr manufactures, would have had no existence. | 
Strike a fatal blew at the manufactures, and see | 
how soon it would be felt among the producers of | 
their raw materials. Its eff-ct upon the wool- || 
growing interest would be especially disastrous. I || 
shall refer to this interest more particularly here- | 
after. 


But, then, there is the still greater interest in- | 
volved in the production of the means of subsis- || 
tence of the 791,000 “ manufacturers and artisans,” | 
who, we are told, aré alone benefitted by a pro- | 
tecting tariff. Whence come the wheat, rye, corn, | 
poetatees, peas, beans, pork, beef, poultry, butter, 
cheese, &c., consumed by them and by the fami- 
lies dependent on a large pertion of them for su 
port? Are they not the fruits of the labor of hun- 
dreds of thousands of agriculturists, all of whom 


thus furnishes a market for these means of human 


subsistenee ? Try the experiment of leaving our 


Taarufacturing interests without protection—ex- 





pose them to the prostration which must follow } 


the withdrawal of the fostering care which the 


|| tries ; an 


policy of foreign Governments has hitherto mad® 
it the wisdom and the justice of our Government t? 
extend to them, and what becomes of these de~ 
pendent agricultural interests ? Change the 791,000 
manufacturers and artisans with their dependents, 
from consumers, to producers, of the means of sub- 
sistence, and who car compute the reduction in 
the value of agricultural products, and of the lands 


which produce them? 


And then, too, there are the vast number of per- 
sons engaged, in various ways, in the exchanges 
that are perpetually going on between the manu- 
facturers on the ene hand, and the producers of 
the raw materials and the means of subsistence on 
the other. These, too, should be added to the 
791,000 who, we are told, are alone benefitted by 
pretection, at the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity. 

It is thus that, in the language of President 
Apams, “the planter, and the merchant, and the 
shepherd, and the husbandman, are found thriving 
in their occupations, under the duties imposed for 
the protection of domestic manufactures.’ 

But I must forbear comment, and hasten on; 
theugh I can hardly do it without invoking your 


|| attention, as I pass, te the argument which Mr. 


Apams draws from the “ helplessness of the self- 
protecting energy ef this Government,’’ involved 
in the denial of its right to “‘ counteract that bias 
of foreign legislation’? which lays our people un- 
der ‘‘ tribute to foreign industry.” This great and 
strong point he presents with a clearness and force 
which it seems to me must put to flight all doubts 
as to the constitutional power of Congress over 
this subject. But I shall soon present the same 
argument in another form, by PRESIDENT 
JACKSON, and therefore pass on te a considera- 
tion of his messages, as they bear on this question. 
In his first annual message, of the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1829, he thus discourses on the subject : 


“To regulate its conduct, so as to prcmote, equally, 
the prosperity of these three cardinal interests, (egricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufacwres,) is one of the most 
difficult tasks of Government; and it may be regretted 
that the complicated restrictions which new embarrass 
tke intercourse of nations could not, by common censent, 
be abolished, and commerce allowed to flow in those 
channels to which individual enterprise always its surest 
guide, might direct it. But we must ever expect selfish 
legislation in other nations, and are therefore compelled 
to adapt our own to their regulations, in the mancer best 
calculated to avoid serious injury, and to harmonize the 
conflicting iaterests of our agriculture, our commerce, 
aod Our manuf:ctures. Under these impressions I invite 
your attention to the existing tariff, believing that sone of 
its provisions require modification. The general rule to 
be applied in graduating the duties upon the articles of 
fereign growth or manufacture, is that which will place 
our ownjin fair competition with those cf other coun- 

d the inducements to advauce even astep beyond 
this point are controlling in regard to those articles which 
are of primary necessity in time of war.” 


T pass witheut comment from this to the annual 
message of President Jackson, of the 17th of De- 
cember,” 1830, to which [ have already alluded, 
as cuntaining a statement ef the argument in sup- 
port of a protective tariff, drawn from the trans- 
fer, by the States, of their whole power over im- 
posts to the General Government. And here is 


| the argument, in the language of the President : 


must, of necessity feel the bencfit of a policy that belonged to the several States. The right to adjust these 


“The power to impose duties on imports originally 


duties. with a view to the encouragement of domestic 
branches of industry, is so completely incidental to that 
power, that it is difficult to suppose the existence of tho 
oxe without the other. The States have delegated their 
whole authority over imports to the General Government, 
without limitation or restriction, saving the very incon- 
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siderable reservation relating te their inspection laws. 
This authority having thus entirely passed from the States, 
tke right to exercise it for the purpose of protection docs 
not exist in them; and, consequently, if it be not pos- 
sessed by the General Government, it must be extinct. 
Our political system would thus preseat the snomaly of a 
peas stripped of the right to foster their own industry, 
and to counteract the most selfish and destructive policy 
which might be adopted by foreign nations. ‘This, surely, 
cannot be the case. This indispensable power, thus sur- 
rendered by the States, must be within tne scope of the 
authority on the subject expressly delegated to Congress. 
In this conclusion I am confirmed as well by the opinions 
of President Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Moarce 
who have, each, repeatedly recommended the exercise of 
this right under the Constitution, as by the uniform prac- 
tice of Congress, the continued acquiescence of the 
States, and the general understanding of the people.” 

We come new to an eventful period in the his- 
tory of the protecting policy. Though it had, as 
we have seen, become the settle policy of the 
country; though its constitutionality had been con- 
firmed by an unvarying current of executive au- 
thority, ‘‘ by the uniform practice of Cengress, *v 
the continued acquiescence of the States, and the 
general understanding of the people,” yet it was 
now to be met by a determined spirit of resistance. 
NULLIFICATION reared its brazen front, and bid 
defiance to the power of the Government, thus 
censtitutionally exercised. 

A State Cenvention assembled at Coiumbia, in 
South Carolina, in November, 1832, and passed 
an ordinance declaring the tariff laws to be null 
and void within the limits of that State, and mak- 
ing it the daty of the Legislature to pass such laws 
as should be necessary to carry the ordinance into 
effect. How promptly the Legislature obeyed 
this mandate, I need not say. 

The convention, having thus “ nullified’ the 
revenue laws, put forth an address to the people of 
the United States, in which they said: 

“It remains for us to submit a plan of taxation in which 
we woald be willing to acquiesce, in a liberal spirit of 
concession, provided we are met in dus time, and ia a be- 
boming xpirit, (!) by the States interested in manufac- 
tures.” In the opinion of the conventicn, an equitable 
plan would be, that ‘the whole list ef protected articles 
should be imp >rted free of all duty, and that the revenue 
derived from import duties should be raised exclusively 
from the unprotected articles ; or that, whenever a duty 
is imposed upon protected articles imported, an ¢xcise 
duty of the seme rate shall be imposed upon all similar 
articles manufactured in the Uaited States.” 

Such was the plan, submitted in a liberal spirit 
ef concession! The convention proceeded to say: 


“They are willing to make a large offering to preserve |, 


the Unien; and, with a distinct declaration that it is a 
concession on their part, they will consent that the same 
rate of duties msy be imposed upon the protected articles 
that hail be imposed upon the unprotected, provided 
that Ro more revenue be raised than is necessary to meet 
the demands of the Government for constitutional pur- 
poses; and provided, also, that a duty, substantially uni- 
form, be imposed upon all foreign imperts.”’ 

Thus, as a matter of “‘ concession” —as a “large 
offering te preserve the Unien”—a principle of 
revenue was proposed which utterly abolished all 
discrimination fer purposes of protection, and 
prescribed as the only alternative to civil war, 
what has, in this debate, been denominated a 
“ horizortal tariff;’’ that is, a tariff of duties 
‘substantially uniform «pon all foreign imports. ’ 

And heie is the origin of the “ compromise law” 
of the 24 of March, 1833. That law was so far a 
compliance with the demand of South Carolina as 
to fix a “‘ horizental tariff’’ of twenty per cent., to 
take effect on the Ist day of July, 1842. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, upon the near approach 
of that period, we are called on toconsider whether 


we shall leave the compromise law to its * hori- 
zontal” operation, or whether we shall still 
maintain the policy which has, for more than fifty 
years, protected, by discriminating duties, our do- 
| mestic industry. 

In this state of things, I am happy to find, in 
the message of the President at the opening of the 
presert session, a continuance of Executive au- 
thority in favor of the great principle of protection 
for which we contend. I allude to that part of 
the message whose proposed reference is now the 
subject of consideration. 
| Iam as little disposed as any can be to hold on 
|to the skirts of Executive authority; and I have 
jreferred to the messages of precxding Presidents, 
|@s expressing not merely their own, but the sen- 

timents of the country, during their administra- 
tions. But,es President TYLER bas spoken on the 
| subject, and it is proposed to refer that part of his 
| message to a committee, I may be excused for con- 
sidering what some have affected to regard the 
doubtful question as to what he has said: 

“Inimposing duties, (says the President,) for the pur- 
pose of revenue, a right to discriminate as to the ar- 
ticles on which the duty shall be laid, as weil as the 
amount, necessarily and properly exists. Oxherwise, the 
| Government would be placed in the condition of havingto - 
levy the same duties t+-)on articles—the productive as well 
as the unproductive. The slightest duty upon some might 

have the eff.ct of causing their importation to cease; 
whereas others, entering extensively into the consump- 
tion of the ceuntry, might bear the heaviest, without any 
| sensible diminution in the amount imported. 

| ‘So, a'so, the Government may be justified in so dis- 
| crimiuating, by reference to other considerations of do- 





mestic policy connected with our manufactures. So long 
|as the duties shal! be laid with distinct reference to the 
wants of the Treasury, no well founded objection can be 
raised against them.’ 

Here is discrimination for two purposes. First, 

for revenue. For that purpose, it may be deemed 

|expedient to impose on some articles high, en 
others moderate, duties, and on others, none at all. 
But (says the President) there are “other con- 
siderations” besides the mere purposes of revenue, 
|which may rightfully eontrel discriminativa, and 
constitute a rule for its applicatior. And whet 
‘ave they? “Considerations ef domestic policy, 
connected with our manufactures.” Mark! The 
| President speaks of our manufactures; not the 
manufactures of New England, or New-York, or 
| Pennsylvania, but owr manufactures: thus nation- 
alizing this great interest. 

So, ther, the policy which protects ‘ owr manu- 
factures’’ may form the ground of discrimination, 
and; of course, may justify the imposition of high 
duties on some articles, moderate duties on others, 
;and on ethers, not needing protection, no duties 
}at all. 

_ But, asks some opponent of protection, Does 
not the President say that the duties must be laid 
“with a distinct reference to the wants of the 
| Treasury?’’ and yet you make him say that they 
| may be laid witha distinct reference tothe protection 
|of manufactures. Do you not make him incon- 
| sistent with himself? By no means. The duties 
| may be laid with a distinct reference to both these 
\objects. A reference to the mere wants of the 
Treasury will involve considerations only as to the 
aggregate amount of duties to be levied, and such 
discrimination as shall have respect to the best 
means of raising that amount. The Government 
may not, fur example, levy forty millions, when the 
wants of th: Treasury require but twenty. But, in 
levying tbese twenty millions, it may look distinctly 
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at the other object, and so apportion the amount 
among the various articles of importation as to dis- 
courage the importation of some which come in 
competition with our own manufactures, while the 
importation of others is left comparatively free. 
hus the leading purpose may be revenue—a 
purpose which exclusively controls as to the 
amount to be raised; while there may be another 
purpose—that of discriminating for protection— 
which controls as ta how that amount shallbe ap- 
portioned among the several articles of importa- 
tion. This is plainly the sentiment of the message ; 
and this is discrimination for protection, involv- 
ing the great principle for which the friends of the 
protecting policy have ever contended. * 

We have Mr. Speaker, arrived at a momentous 
crisis in reference to the protecting policy. The 
great interests which that policy has long cherished 
have not, as yet, felt the heaviest blows aimed at 
them by the compremise act of the 2d ef March, 
1833. Under that act four-tenths oaly of the ex- 
cess of duties over 20 per cent have hitherto been 
abated, and that by the gradual process of bien- 
nial reductions of one-tenth, runnivg through a 
period of eight years. One-half of the remaining 
six tenths is te be taken off on the Ist day of 
January, 1842, and the remaining three tenths on 
the Ist of July next. Thus, within, a little more 
than six months from this time, a redaction is to 
be made greater by one-half than the whole reduc- 
tion which has taken place since the 2d of March 
1833. 

And now, sir, when, under the operation of this 
experiment upoa the power of en!urance of the in- 
terests hitherto deemed worthy the guardian and 
fostering care of the Government, tuese tremen- 
dous turn of the screw are about to be made, what 
is it proposed todo? Why, sir, to take away the 
whole subject from thef{Committee on Manufac- 
ures, the natural guardian of these interests, and 
send it toa committee, the natural range of whose 
inquiries involves no investigation inte the claims 
of those interests, and which has been constituted 
with no view whatever to their protection. To do 
this would be, in effect, to say that we will have 
no such investigation. And are we prepared ior 
thie? Shall the present session pass without an 
examinatien of this subject? Are we to sit down 
and quietly submit to the operation of the act of 
the 23d Congress, which struck, in advance, the 
blow under which, without the interposing arm of 
Cogress, many of the protec:ed interests will ree] 
and stagger on the Ist ef July next? May not 
this Congress be supposed better to know with how 
heavy a hand these interests will now bear to be 
pressed, than the Congress which sat here nine 
years ago’ Did that Congress enjoy the exclu- 
sive privilege of legislating in regard to these 
great and vital interests for all future time? Was 
that one stroke of nullification to inffict a perpetual 
paralysis upon the “ American system!” No, sir; 
no. There is no such power in that “ compro- 
mise.” This 27th Congress is to legislate with no 
such shackles. The people have sent us here to 
consider the present condition ef the country; to 
inquire into the operation cf existing laws upon 
all its great interests—agricultural, commercial, 
and manufacturing—and te adopt our legislation 
to the protection of those interests. To abandon 
any of them blindly to the perpetual control of for- 
mer legislation is to abandon our duty—to betray 
the trusts which the Constitution and the country 











have confided to us. Especially is this true with 
regard to the interest involved in the question now 
before us. For half a century, it has been our 
policy te cherish it as among the cardinal interests 
of the country. The second aet passed by the 
Congress of the United States expressly asserted 
its claim to “ enceuragement and protection.” Te 
foster and sustain this interest was deemed by the 
men of the Revolution, whose wise and patriotic 
counsels infused its spirit so largely into our early 
legislation, to be essential to the maintainence of 
our independence, and the full development of the 
resources of our emancipated country. I have 
sketched the history of that policy through suc- 
cessive administrations of the Government, and 
shown how steadily they have acted on the prin- 
ciple that it was to be the settled and enduring 
policy of the country. A just Government wil! 
not treat lighly the pledge implied in such a course 
of policy, especially when it is considered how ex- 
tensively the skill, and industry, and capital ef the 
country have adaped themselves to this policy. If 
I could avail myself of the statistics obtained in the 
process of taking the late census, (which are not 
published,) I might show what extensive invest- 
ments have, upon the faith of a continuance of the 
protective policy, been made in manufacturing es- 
tablishments, and in various departments of pro- 
ductive industry dependent on them. The results, 
even of the imperfect examinations which have 
been made, will, I doubt not, astonish the country, 
when they shall have been fully spread out be- 
fore it.* 

There is one of these results in a branch of in- 
vestment in which my constituents are especially 
interested, which I am enabled, by an examination 
of the returns in the Department of State, to pre- 
sent to the House, and which furnishes an argu- 
ment for a cortinuance of the protective policy, 
which I am sure taust strengly commend itself to 
the judgements of all who hear me. I allude to 
the wool-growing interest. 

There were in the United States in 1840, ac- 
cording to the return of the marshals, 19,311,374 
sheep. The present number may be computed at 
not less than twenty millions. It probably exceeds 
that. Indeed, the number returned by the mar- 
shals was probably below tke true number in 1840. 
The capital invested, estimating the sheep at $2 a 
head, and the land necessary for their subsistence— 
being at the rate of one acre fer three sheep—at 
$12 per acre, would amount to $120,000,000; to 
which should be added the investments necessary 
for the suppert of those engaged in the care of the 





* Since this Speech was delivered, I have ascertained 
from an examination at the ty egg of State, that the 
total of capital invested directly in manufactures, (not in- 
cluding the de ent interests,) in the United States, as re- 
turned by the Marshals, amounted in 1840, to the two Aun- 
dred and sixty«even millions seven hundred and twenty-six 


tho five hundred and seventy-nine dollars, distributed 
among the States and Territories, as follows: 
DEaine. . scvsesevces $7,105,620) Alabama ........--+ 2,130,064 
New-Hampshire.... 9,252,448) Mississippi.......--- 1,797,727 
Massachusetts ...... 41,774,446| Louisiana......-..-- 6,430,699 
Rhode Island,...... 10,696,136| Tennessee....++++«- 3,731,580 
Cennecticut........ 13,669,139| Kentucky .....++++ 5,945,259 
Vermont...........+ s440! Ohi0 2... eee eens 16,905,257 
New-York........++ 779| Indiana......+++++++ 4,132,043 
New-Jersey......++ 917,582) Dlinois .....-++++++ 3,136,512 
ennsylvania......-+ 31,815,105| Missouri.....++++++- 2,704,405 
Delaware .......-.- 1,589,215) Arknsas ..-...+++++ 424, 
Maryland.........-- 6,450,284| Michigan.......+«++ 3,112,240 
Virginia..........--11,360,861 | Florida........+++++ = 
North Carolina..... 3,838,900) Wiskonsan......++++ 
South Carolina..... 3,216,970 |Towa....ceceseeeees 199, 
Georgia....... dabue District of Columbia 1,005,775 
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sheep, the clipping of the wool, and its transpor- | 
tation to market, amounting, probably, to $10,000,- | 
000 more. 
The annual product of wool, at an average of | 
two and a half pounds a head, is fifty millivas of 
ounds. 
Of these 20,000,000 of sheep, Vermont, with a 
population of but 292,000 souls, has 1,681,819, | 
being an average of five and three-quarters to every | 
man, woman, and child, inthe State. The capital ! 
invested, upon the basis of the estimate of $130,- | 
000,000 for the whole country, is about $)1,- 
000,000—equivalent to $38 te every soul in the | 
State. 
Of the 20,000,060 of sheep, New-England, New- 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, have over 13,000,000. 
The owners of this amount of capital are cultiva — 
tors of the soil. The evils which have been sup- 
posed by some to be inseparably eonnected with 
labor in manufacturing establishments, it will not | 
be pretended attach to the employment of the | 





be invelved in war with the most powerful nations 
in the world; and yet the opponents of the pro- 


|| tecting policy would disarm us of the power pos- 


sessed by every other nation upon the face of the 
earth—that of developing and maturing all the 
resources necessary to the putting forth of their 
utmost strength in the conflicts we may have with 
them. 

Let us, then, carry out the policy which has not 
only brought inte existence manufacturing estab- 
lishments connected with the wool-growing interest, 


| which need continued pretection, but which has 


produced large investments in the productien of 
the raw material, which it would be unjust to aban- 
don, and which cannot be abandoned without the 
hazard of our being again placed in a state of hu- 
miliating dependence in the event of another war. 

And, sir, we ought to protect wool, and its manu- 


_faetures, not only to save from sacrifice present 


investments, but with a view to an increased pro- 
duction in these departments of industry. A just 





shepherd. All the influences connected with this * 
empleyment are the most favorable to moral purity | 
and genuine independence; and I may proudly | 


regard to our safety and our independence demands 
that the almost beundless capacities of our coun- 
try in these respects should be developed and im- 


‘ 


point to the well-known character of the people of || proved. 


my own State, es evidence ef the truth of this 
assertion. 


| terial, 


I have spoken of wool as an important raw ma- 
My remarks are applicable, of course, to 


The claim, on the score of justice, of the peo- 4 the raw materials connected with the manufactures 


ple who have made such large investments, to a | of iron and other manufactures of great national 
' 


legislation which shall not abandon them, is too 
obvious to need comment. 


interest as a nalional concern. 

Wool is a raw material of vast importance in a 
national point of view. 
the protecting policy te render our country inde- 
pendent of foreign countries in time of war, as to 
articles of indispensable necessity and comfort to 
the people at large, as well as to the troops en- 
gaged in our defence. In these respects, the va- 
rious forms of woolen manufactures are second to 
none which our sail and our industry can produce. 
It is a fact which ought to be remembered, that, 
at the commencement of the last war, we found 
ourselves dependent on our enemy for munitions 
of war and clothing for our armies—supplies of 
which were, to a considerable extent, obtained 
thrrough an illicit commerce with that enemy. 
The price of wool rose during th» war to two and 
three dollars a pound, and of woolen cloths to ten, 
twelve, fifteen, and eightzen dollars a yaid. 

Can any wise statesman, in this view uf the suc- | 
ject, be indifferent to the great woolen interest, 
both manufacturing and agricultural, which has ; 
come into being under the combined influences of 
the last war and the protecting legislation which 
followed it? 
things we have suffered? Can we shut eur eyes 
to the possibility—the probability, even—of war?! 
In other respects we de not; and why should we 
in this? We expend millions, annually, upen for- 
tifications, ships of war, the procuring of ordnance 
and ordnance stores, and in the manufacture of 
various descriptions of arms suited to our defence. 
In this we,act wisely—at least in accordance with | 
the maxims which have hitherto governed the | 
world. We regard these preparations as indis-_ 
pensable; and yet have we no wisdem to see that | 
the fostering and sustaining of the interest to | 
which I have referred, as well as the iron and other | 
interests, are also indispensable?’ We have com- | 
mitted to us the power to make war; and we may 


It is a leading object in | Sir, it was protection. 


+ a. mene 


Shall we Jearn ao wisdom by the | 


importance, in regard to which we ought to be in- 


I pass to the broader | dependent ef the world. 
view of the subject, which regards the wool-growing | 


There is one important raw material for which 
we are not dependent. I refer to cotton. But 
| what Jaid the foundation ef this independence? 
By the revenue law of 
| 1789, cotton was protec‘ed by a duty of three cents 
| a pound, which has been continued ever since. It 
is asserted that it does not need the duty now. 
Whether this be true or not, it needed it then: 
| and itis byno means certain that it will not again 
| require it. The cotton interest grew up under 
that protection. And should not the growers of 
cotton be willing to aid, by protecting legislation, 
| in giving stability to the great weel-growing inter- 

est, which needs like protection? Will the South 

be insensible to this appeal, because unlike the 

weol-growers, the cotton planters are not depend- 

ent for their market upon the demand of eur own 
country? Can the fact that great Britain does not 
receive a pound of our wool in exchange for the 
millions of her woolen fabrics seld to us annually, 
while she takes millions of the Southern staple, 
have the effect of rendering the South indifferent 
to the claims of the wool-grower upen the foster- 
ing care of a wise and an impartial legislation ? 
Have we not “ one country and one destizy?’’ And 
shall any part of this one country” find in its 


| exemption from excluding foreign legislatien, a 


motive for indifference to the interests of another 
| part, which is subjected to the injurious effects of 
that legislation? Nothing, it seems to me, can be 
| more selfish and monopolizing than this, unless it 
| be that British legislation which, for the sake of 
employing British looms and spindies and pauper 
abor, receives, upon a small duty, the great 
Southern staple, while, to protect the landed in- 
terest of the kingdom, it excludes, or burdens with 
excessive duties, all the productions of our North- 
ern, Middle, and Western agriculture. 
For the purpose of showing the effects of for- 
eign legislation upon the cotton interest, compared 
with other interests, I present the followisg state- 
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ments, drawn from official reports, of the exports 
of articles the growth, produce, and manufacture 
of the United States. They furnish materials for 
comparisons in the following particulars : 

I. The average annual export of ecot/on fer five 


years, ending September 30, 1840, compared with , 


| of the whole of our domestic exports to all foreign 
_countries—being $25,887,558 more than the ex- 
| ports of all the other products of the fisheries, the 
forests, the agriculture, and the manufactures of 

the entire Union. 
2. That of all our domestic -exports to Great 


the average export of all other productions of | Britain and her dependencies, cotton constituted 


the United States— 
1. To all the world ; 
2. To Great Britain and her dependencies ; 
3. To England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Il. The average annual export of cotton for the 
five years referred to, compared with the average 
annual exports of all the agricultural products of 
the United States used for the sustenance of man— 

1. To all the world ; 
2. To Great Britain and her dependencies ; 
3. To England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
STATEMENT. 
Average annual export for 1836,’37, '38, ’39, and 
740, to all countries of all articles the growth 


produce, or manufacture of the United States. $102,588 ,392 
Average annual exportof coTToN to all countries 64,238,225 


Domestic exports, other than cotton...... «+000 0$38,550,667 





Average annual exports of all domestic produc- 


tions to Great Britain and her dependencies... $60,200,131 | 


Ayerage export of CoTTON to the same countries. 45,560,847 
Exports, other than cotton.........-..eeeceeeeee $14,639,484 


Average annual exports of all domestic produc- 

tions te England, Scotland and [relk»d........ $53,295,933 
Average annual export of COTTON to same Coun- 

IRR. ccdcesccescsnbccocesccecs Pdicevccssvavcees 45,515,137 


Exports, other than cotton..........-eseeeeeeee. 7,780,796 
AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPORTS 


FOR 1855, ’37, ’38, ’39, and ’40, OF ANIMALS, AND THE PRO- 
DUCT OF ANIMALS AND VEGETABLE FOOD. 




















To England, 
To all |To G. Britain| Scotland, and 
Articles Exported| Countries.|& dependencies.| —Treland. 
Beef, tallow, hides 

and horned cat- 

I nae sevveee| $561,482 $291,608 $68,052 
Butter and cheese 139,340 39,616 2,735 
Pork,bacon,hams, 

lard, and live 

hogs .......... 1,533,522 386,072 355 
Horses,mules,and . 

sheep ......... 337,373 288,410 
Wheat ..... ovese 363,413 358,495 139,358 
WHR Secnsicecce 5,447,378 2,608 385 955,523 
Indian corn and 

a is ons 868,864 489,885 12,714 
Ship bread...... 306,319 170,064 
Rye,rye meal,oats 

and other small 

¢rain,and pulse, 

potatoes,and ap- 

Si veickin iss os $39,572 225,544 21,238 
Matis ninank o- 2,196,424 495,739 274,669 ‘ 

Total....... «+! $11,766,615! $5,353,818 $1,474,719 





Comparison of the Export of Cotton with the results of the 
foregoing Table. 2 
Average ex of Corton, for five years speci- 
fied, to all countries..... bekbine eorey eee e+ $O4,258,225 
Average exports of all ayricultural products, 
consisting of animals, and the product of ani- 


mals, and vegetable food........... coccccceess 11,766,615 
Excessof cotton export...........000++ docecccces $52,471,610 
Av e export of coTTon to Great Britain and 

cary is oie Be del alanad Wed secdeevcatekvart $45,560,647 
Av exports of the specified agricultural 

productions to the same Countries........ seeee 5,353,818 
Excess of cottomexport...........-cssceeceeeeees $40,206,829 


Average export of coTton to England, Scot- 
and fi : 


ay! desisents oe ee $45,515,137 

Average exports of the specified productions to 
the same Countries................. er ry rs 1,474,719 
Excess of cotton export...... bavvds osbecteucuate $44,040,418 


Let us now look a moment at these results. 
They are— 
_ 1. That the single article of cotton continued a 
little ever sixty-two and a half per cent. (62.6) 


| over seventy-five and one-half per cent., (75.66)— 
| being $30,921,163 more than the exports to that 
_ kingdom of all our other productions. 
_ 3. That, of the $45,560,164 of our exports of 
,cotten te Great Britain and her dependencies, 
| $45.515137 went to England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, $43,475,484 of ic to Englanéd,) as a raw 
| material, to be sent te this and other covntries in 
| the form of manufactures, at an advance upon its 
cost of from 100 to 2,000 per cent., for the benefit 
of British capital and lanor. 

4. That that $45,515,137 werth of cotton, ex- 
| ported to England, Scotland, and Ireland, censti- 
| tuted more than eighty-five per cent. (85.4) of all 
| our demestic exports to those countries ; exceed- 
| ing all such exports to them, other than cotton, by 
the sum of $37,734,341. 

5. That our exports to all countries, of those 
. productions of the agriculture of the United States 

consisting ef animals, the product of animals, and 
| vegetable food, being $11,766,615, constituted but 
about eleven and one-half per cent. (11.47) of our 
whole domestic exports. 

6. That the exports to Great Britain and her 
| dependencies of all the productions of our agri- 
| cuiture just mentioned, being $5,353,818, consti- 
tuted but about nine per cent. (8.9) ef our whole 
domestic exports tu the same countries. 

7. That our exports of corton to all countries 
was five and a half times the amount of ail/ our 
exports of the agricultural preductions specified 
in the table just presented. 

8. That our exports of corron to Great Britain 
and her dependencies ($45,560,647) were eight 
and one halftimes the amount of our whole ex- 
port to that kingdom and its dependencies of all 
| the productions of our agriculture specified in the 
| table, and more than fifteen times the amount of 
| our whole export of wheat and flour to that 
_ kingdom and its dependencies, including the ex- 
| port of $963,714 werth of those articles through 
| her North American colonies, for the benefit of her 
navigation.” 

9. That of the $5,353,818 of our agritulturel 
exports to Great Britain and her dependencies, 
specified in the table, but $1,474,719 was exported 
| directly to England. Scotland, and Ireland, being 
| three and one-fourth per cent. only of the average 
| amount of co‘ton exported, during the years spe- 
cified, to those countries; from which, neverthe- 
| less, we received, during the same years, merchan- 
| dise, principally British manufactures, averaging 
| $53,619,434 per annum. 
| Upon these results I make no comment. They 
| are sufficiently startling to awaken the attention 
* This $963,714 of wheat and flour was the average of five 





years. The amount during the first of those years was but 
| $282,233, while in the last it was $3,028,589. So the amount 
| of wheat and fiour eaported direct to England, Scotland, 

and Ireland, during the first of the averaged years, was but 
$1,134, while in the last it was $4,072.952—showing the fluc- 
tuations produced by the operation of the British Corn Laws. 
i Wheat is admitted into the North American colonies duty 
| free, to be manufactured and ship to foreign countries 
| in British vessels ; and all our productions are admitted into 

certain free “ warehousing rts’’ of these colonies 
| free of duty, to bere-exported as colonial produce in British 
bottoms for the benefit of British navigation. 


| 
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of the country, especially those portions of it whose | 


MR. SLADE’S SPEECH. 


interests are to be sacrificed, under the pretence | 


of “‘ free trade,” for the benefit ef the cotton-grow- 
ing interest—the only interest in the United States | 
whick the policy of foreign nations, and especially 
of Great Britain, will permit to enjoy that freedom. 

I have spoken in general terms of foreign le gis- 
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lation affecting the agricultural staples whose ex- | 


ports bears such a small pruportion to that of cot- 
ton. 
tariff duties on the leading articles. 


a steady market for the fruits of their labor. 
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ropean capitalists and American cotton growers? 
The people of whom I speak want a market, and 
If 
they canuot have it abroad, they ask Congress of the 
the United States give it to them at home—by legisla- 
tion which shall give a uniform and efficient protec- 
tion to manufacturing industry—and save i¢ and 
them, together, from the effects of a selfish, monopo- 


| lizing, crushing foreign legislation. 


Let me specify by = reference to the British | 


Mr. Speaker, I do not know that the facts and 


/argemeats and appeals submitted, or to be sub- 


| tion. 
_make an impression, and that, in my opinior, at no 
|| very distant day. 


mitied in the debate on this question, can make 
any impression upon the power that rules this na- 
But there is one argument which will yet 


When our cotton shall come to 
be excessively burdened by the British tariff, or 


utterly excluded from the British market, then 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 

Beef, PET CWhi sons cnsevscccchsceesie £0 12s. Od. equal $2 83 
Horn cattle, prohibited.........-...- 

Butter, per cwt..... Peecccesecccoses 10 0 ” 480 
Cheese, per CWh.....cseccceecsccees 010 6 - 2 52 | 
Pork, salted, per CWt.......e-0--see: 012 0 “ 2 88 
Pork, smoked, per cwt.......-2-+0+: 10 8 5 496 
Bacon and hams, per cwt.........-. se a « 6 72 
Sausages, per pound.....+...-sesees 00 4 . 8 
Swine, prohibited............-.e.00 

Sheep, GB 5 cde ccecbecccssctos 


Wheat and flour, } Prohibited, ex- 


Indian corn and meal, { cept nearly 
Rye, rye meal, and bailey { at famine pri- 
Buckwheat, oats, Oat meal, peas andbeans} ces.* 
Rice, DEF CWE... a ssvede scquswscncees £015 0 equal $3 60 
Rice, from British possessions,per cwt 0 1 0 “ 24 
COTTON, PCr CWL...cccccccscescceeces 6 21) = 70 
Cotton, the produce of, and imported 

from, Bratish possessions, percwt..9 0 6 “ 12 


will the appeals now made by the manufacturing 


| and prevision-raising and wool-growing portions of 


It is unnecessary to ask atiention to the immense || 


difference between the duty oa cetton and the 
duties on the other productions of our agriculture 
to which I have called the attendion of the House. 
The discrimination, however, between the duty of | 
our cotton, jow as it is, and that which is the pro- | 
duce of, and imported from, British possessions, | 
ought to attract the attention of our cotton grew- 
ers, as a premonitory symptom of what they may 
expect from the indicated policy of Great Britain 
to supply herself with cotton from her East India 
possessions. As an indication of the success of 
this policy, I will refer to a statement of importa- 


tions of cotton from British India, made in an ar- | 


ticle which I find in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine 
for September, 1841, on the subject of “ the com- 
merce of British India,’’ which is stated in the 
work to have been written by a South Carolinian. , 

Mr. Speaker, the people who draw from the 
soil of this great country the means of human sub- 
sistence—especially the GRAIN GROWING portion 
of them, are beginning to inquire what perlion 
of the people of these United States are engaged 
in the production of the privileged export.. Why, 
they ask, should the boundiess capac'ties of the 
soil and the industry of the North, the Middle, 
and the West, be thus restrained—thus made to 
submit to the cotton growing power? They de- 
mand to know why they are te be compelled to 
consume foreign manufactures, while payment for 


the country be remembered, and their force felt. 

I have already alluded to the recent efforts to 
extend the cultivation of cotton in British India. 
The cotton growers, it is evident, are aware of 
these efforts, and of the success which has attended 
them. Sir, they ought to awake from their delu- 


sive dreams of an uninterrupted and perpetual 


demand for their great staple in the British market. 
The policy which has begun, will carry on, and 
carry out, the movement to which I have alluded. 
And thia is rendered the more certain by the con- 
sideratiow that the motives ‘of interest in which it 
originated are to be reinforced by those of high 
moral principle—a principle which is rapidly 
gaining strength both in Europe and in America— 
urging a discontinuance of the use of these articles 
which are the production of forced and unrequited 
labor. 

It may be well for the South ‘o consider, in this 
view of the matter, whether the time can be very 


far distant when the closing of British ports against 
-her great staple shall drive her to the North fer 


her ¢rincipal market ; and whether it is not wise, 
as well as patriotic, for her now to aid in giving 


solidity and permanency to manufacturing estab- 


ishments, and success to the numerous branches 
of productive industry which are dependent on 
them for support. And she may well consider, 


‘also, whether sfrer the North has suffered from the 


fluctuations of the policy which to-day forces her 


into manufactures, and to-morrow forces her out, 
she will feel any very strong inducements te pur- 
chase cotton from the South, when she can get it 


| as cheap elsewhere ; whether, when she is asked, 


them cannot be made in the productions of their 


own soil and industry. They ask loudly, and will | 


yet ask more loudly, why this perpetually extiaust- | 


ing process must go on for the joint benefit of Eu- 





* The duties vary upon a sliding scale, corresponding with 


the prices of yrain—rising as the price falis, and falling as || 
the = rises. Thus, when the price of wheat per quarter | 


{eight bushels) is at or over 73 shillings sterling, (equal to 
$17 52, reckoning 50 pence to the dollar,) the duty is butone 
shilling sterling per quarter. As the price of wheat falls, the 
duty, by a nearly corresponding process, rises, so that it 
equals the price wken that descends to 43 shillings. 

The duty en flour is regulated by the same rule, the bar- 
- ot flour being, by law, deemed equal tu 38} gallons of 

neat. 


The same mode is adopted of increasing or diminishing | 


the duties upon Indian corn and other grains, though not 
precisely in the same ratio, and of course, not with refer- 
ence to the same prices. 

_ The result is, as intended, an almest total exclusion ef for- 
eign grains, flour, and meal, when at moderate prices, and 
their admission only in times of extreme scarcity. 


| 
a] 


! 
! 


| as she certainly wiil be, in due time, to protect it 


by the continuance of the present, or the imposi- 
tion of anew duty, she will not feel inclined to leave 
the cotton-growing interest to takecare of itself. 
Mr. Speaker, it gives me no pleasure thus to 
speak of the probable future. Rather would I 
hope that the South will abandon its hostility to 
the protecting policy; and that, under the opera- 
tion of that policy, adapted by wise and prudent 


| counsels, and in a spirit of impartial justice, te the 


present condition ef the various interests requiring 
protection, the diversified resources of this great 
country will be rapidly developed, and its East 


and West, its North and South, be more strongly 


bound together by the ties of mutual dependence, 
and urged onward in a noble rivalry of industry, 
of knowledge, and of virtue, to the attainment of 
a high and a glorious destiny. 
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The Necessity of a Pretective Tariff to a 
Seund Currency. 


At a late meeting of the ‘Home Leacur’ of the 
State of New-York, a Committee was appointed 
to consider and report upon the History of our 
Tariff, its Effect in increasing or diminishing Im- 
ports, and its Influence upoa the Circulating Me- 
dium and the Value of Property. This Committee 
promptly and well perfermed the duty devolved on 
it, and reported the result of their investigations 
to the ‘ League’ on the 23d ult. Their Repert, 
after a preliminary history required, proceeds as 
follows : 


Your committee, after thus briefly tracing the 
progress of the tariff, from the commencement to 
the present time, have provided materials for an- 
swering the question proposed, viz: How far du- 
ties on importations increase or diminish impor- 
tations; and for that purpose they will examine 
the official doeuments that give us the amount of 
the value of all the duty free articles imported for 
a series of years, before the passage of the Com- 
promise Act, and for the same number of years 
after its passage. For by means of these articles 
paying no duties, we can measure by figures the 
full operation of this misnamed, unreciprocated 
free trade; and the period is well adapted to test 
its effect, because the nations of Europe have been 
at and these articles have been produced 
aa brought here, subject (0 no molestation, guoad 
hoc, it is the genuine free trade. 

Value of duty free articlesim-| Value of duty free articles im- 


ported five years next pre-| ported five D hae next subse- 

vious to the Compromise} quent to Compromise 

Act of 1833, $ sielsine t of 1833. 968 
19 nT08'501 1835. ...+.+0+e 220+ 097,940,493 
WOO. cecccccccccccde 12,746,245] 1836.....0..2eeeeeee 92,056,431 
ee 13,456,625) 1837 .......0.ceeeeee 69,241,029 
WB oc ccccesesccese 14,249,453! 1838... ...++--eeeeee 

WHE oc ckinder cos 0001 Total.......... $363,490, 188 
Eacess of Free imported in the last 

ED WENns chides oan aenGdabechbéie divectc cee $303,853,188 


Here is exhibited an actual gain, in five years, 
in the imports of this class of articles, of three 
hundred and three millions of dollars. 

When it was announced to the world that the 
United States had made their ports free and open 
to certain productions, there was a rush for our 
markets from every nation of Europe producing 
similar articles, and floods of goods soon came 
pouring in. So great was the rush, that the duty 
free articles imported into this country the next 
five years after the Compromise Act passed, did 
not fall short of our whole importations of the 
five years preceding, including those that paid 
duty as well as those that did not, only $18,470,- 
203. The ports of the United States were the 
only free ports on earth which afforded a tempt- 
ing vent, and all the vast accumulations and refuse 
merchandise of Europe were shipped for America. 

The effect of abolishing duties may be illustra- 
ted, perhaps, more satisfactorily by a single arti- 
cle, as, for instanee, silk, and comparing the im- 
ports before and after the duties were taken off. 
Our average censumption of imported silk, for the 
twelve years preceding the passage of the Com- 

mise Act, did not equal six millions of dollars. 

n a single year since its passage, the consump- 
tion of foreign silks has ex three times sta 
millions; so that reduced duties not only increase 
importations te an almost incredible extent, but 
consumption is also increased along with it. 


|More than three years’ ordinary supply of con- 
| Sumption has been forced upon us in a single year. 
| The conclusion of your committee is, therefore, 
that the effect of diminishing or annullirg duties 
onimports, in the present condition of Europe, 
will be to increase importations to a most extra- 
_vagant degree, as the official figures they have ex- 
hibited above most demonstrably show. 


The next thing required by the resolution, is to 
/asce.tain the influence of importations inincreas- 
|ing or diminishing our circulating medium of 
|money. The circulating medium of our country 
‘is composed principally of the notes of banks. 
These notes, which are the measure of the value 
|of every description of property, have been in- 
creasing, gradually, (till our late embarrassments 
began,) for fifty years, as property and negotia- 
|tions have inereased. They have all been payable 
in metallic money; and as bank notes are more 
convenient than metal for the transaction ef our 
_ business in this country, and among ourselves, the 
metal is rarely required. In consequence of this, 
the banks which supply these bills have issued 
| several times the amount of speci> in their pos- 
| session. 
While these notes have circulated from citizen 
|to citizen, accomplishing negotiations, all has 
_been well; but after the duty-free articles were 
increased, much larger amounts of goods were 
imported into eur eountry than before, as we have 
| shown by the official reports. The prohibitions of 
| foreign countries prevented us frem exporting an 
| equal amount of our productions, er, if exported, 
the proceeds were taken from us by extorting 
most extravagant dtties. The balance, for a time, 
was settled by loans or State bends, stocks, &c., 
till foreigners became possessed of from two hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
of these loans and securities, and their credit be- 
gan to be questioned. Their credit onee shaken, 
the balances for goods coming in could no longer 
be met by loans or stocks, and our bank notes net 
being received im the countrics from which the 
goods came, metallic money was called for, and 
as it was chiefly in the vaults of the banks, drafts 
were made on them and repeated. This, of 
course, compeHed the banks to check their dis- 
counts, and tke circulating medium has thereby 
been contracted te the extent, thet there is not a 
sufficiency in circulation to liquidate existing 
debts contracted under a more expanded curren- 
cy, and, at the same time, transact the ordinary 
business of the country. Embarrassments and 
bankruptcies have been and are the inevitable con- 
sequences. As long, therefore, as bank notes con- 
stitute our currency, and these notes are payable 
in metallic money, and the amount of our imports 
exceeds our exports, the balance will be drawn 
from the banks in specie, and the issues of notes 
will be checked, (if managed by intelligent and 
honest directors,) until their notes are withdrawn 
from circulation, in amownt, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, equal to, at least, three times such 
balance. (a) 
The Committee will next consider the effect of 
(a) It is a maxim of discreet bankers, that their circnlation 


should never exceed three times the amount of specie in 
their vaults. The influence of im i 
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an increased or diminished circulating medium year wotld not this community find more confidence 


on the value of property. 

The circulating medium of this country, con- I 
sisting, as has been remarked, chiefly of notes of 
banks, is employed to measure values in all ne- 


and. money, property on the advance in value, less 
want, and general increased comfort and prosperity ? 

And were this same community in our situation, 
with a paper currency, would not the additional 


gotiations, and of all property. To illustrate this } supply of metallic money, by which nations adjust 
part of the resolution, we will suppose a commu- || balances, enable their banks to triple the amount 


nity isolated from all others, with a given amount 
of money, performing the duties of a circulating me- 
dium, and supposing one half of the whole were de- 
stroyed in one night, the remaining half would repre-_ 
sent the value of the property; and if all were to 
agree, the next day, that one half of a dellar 





of money for all the purposes of produetion, by the 
stiraulus it would give to industry, by increased 
confidence, and enlarged means? The value of 
property might not advance in the precise per cent. 
proportion, with the increase of circulating me- 
dium, but the tendency would be a continued ad- 


should buy aad pay as much asa dollar had before, || vance towards it. 


no material injury would be wrought ; but if they |) 





did mot agree, the debtor portion ef this commu- 
nity would be obliged to pay double value to the 
ereditor portion; for the contracts are for whole 
dollars, not half dollars. Same of the debtors 


} 
would be compelled to sell, many of them being, | about 33 1-3 per cent. 


through mortgages and other pledges, directly in 
the power of their creditors. A few rich men, 
(and there are always such in every community, ) 
having a large proportion of this circulating me- 
dium in their possession or under their control, 
and understanding the condition of the debtor por- | 
tion, as they generally do, would pruchase property i 
at their own prices. If the individuals of this || 
community were in the way of extensive negotia- |) 
tions, credit, &c., it is easy to see the perfect con- | 
fusion that must ensue—the breaking up of con- || 
fidence and credit. Labor, already perfermed, | 
not obtaining its wages, would have less motive | 
for farther performance; a few might find employ | 
at low wages, but, to a great extent, there would | 
be asuspension. Bankrupt acts would become pop- | 
ular among those whe detested them before, and im- 
prisonment fer debt, m the opinion of those exposed 
toit, would be barbarity barbarized The circulating 
medium might, in this suppesed case, be so far re- 
duced that the whole amount of money or circula- 
ting medium would net pay the sums due to a few || 
capitalists.(@) Ifthis community were immediate- } 
ly to discharge those bankrupted, so that they, with | 
others, might be employed in productive labor, | 
and could open a trade with a country that would | 
supply them with money,and put industry in general | 
action, aud give confidence to credit, a large pro- || 
portion might weather their difficulties, and save to || 
themselves a competency. But if, like the people || 
of the United States, they were so foolish, when | 
they had it in their power to enforce a profitable | 
exehange, to agree that fer every dollar’s value they , 
baught, to pay one hundred cents, but for every | 
dollar’s value they sold, they should receive only | 
fifty cents, (the other fiftycents to be called duty, ) 
for the privilege of trading with them; and if, in| 
summing up the account of trade at the end of the | 
year, they should find less money in their commv- | 
nity than before, would not every body cry shame | 
on the negotiators ef so foolish a bargain? 
Would it net be the true course for such com- | 
munity to make a firm stand against all exactions | 
on its preductions by ether countries, or balance 














them by equally exorbitant ceunter charges on 


their productions ; then multiply by industry the | 


articles which could be soki abroad as much as pos. 
sible; buy only necessaries; and at the end of the 





(6) The estimated wealth of one individual in the city of 
New York, is about ore to two-thirds of the specie of all 
the banks of the United States in 1840. It will undoubtedly 





exceed all the ie in the cou if the “ Compromise 
Act” goes into full effect. = ~ 





The Committee have before them the return of 
| the Bank Commissioners of this State, from 1836 
| to 1841, both years included. The circulation of 
all the Banks in 1836 amounted to $21,127,927, 
and in 1842 to $14,559,333, being a reduction of 
The depreciation of pro- 
perty of the whole State has been probably quite 
| equal to 33 1-3 per cent. ; and, from a table pre- 
_ pared with much care, it appears that the specie 
| im all the Banks of the United States was as fol- 
| lows: In 1839, $45,132,637 ; 1840, $33,105,155; 


| showing a reduction of over twenty-five per cent. 


in ore year; and frem the same table it appears 
that the circulation of tke Banks of the country 
was, in 1837, about one hundred and ferty-nine 
millions of dollars, and in 1840 shert of one hun- 
dred and seven millious of dollars. Much of the 
real estate bought for purposes of speculation, if 
now subjected to a forced sale, would not bring 
two years’ interest on the prices at which it was 
sold. Agricultural produce of some descriptions 
has fallen from 50 to 60, and even 75 per cent. 


| Stocks of almost every description have declined, 


and same hove depreciated from par to nothing. 
The products of large manufactories, operated by 
machinery, have probably suffered, generally speak- 
ing, less than any other property. In many parts 
of the country, particularly the non-specie paying 
and the repudiating sections, where the vital prin- 
ciple of credit has received a shock, a much 
greater depreciation will be found. If the depre- 
ciation of the property of the whole country is put 
at 33 1-3 per cent. since our embarrassments com- 
menced, the Committee think it short of the reality. 
The Committee deriving their conclusions fr.m 
the established effects of the Cempromise Law 
during the eight years previous to the 31st of De- 
cember last, in increasing importations and there- 
by drawing from the country the precious metals, 
or, if not actually drawn, liable to be drawn, by 
a foreign debt of from 200 to 250 millions of dol- 
lars suspended over them, (which all cautious 
bankers will unceasingly bear in mind,) for bal- 
ances, interest on stock, &c., due to foreign coun- 
tries, and thus inducing a reduction of the currency 
—are of opinion, that if the Compromise Act goes 


|| into full effect without alteration, there will be a 


farther decline ef the value of property equal to 
what has already taken place, making the amount 
of depreciation, since our embarrassments com- 
menced, 66 2-3 per cent. (c) 


(c) The Committee, in soming to this conclusion, are aware 
that the duties on some few articles were advanced at the 
Treipies off tae Comtrecton Laws bot even til teoheneees 

ciples o om w; but even uate 
Protection which might have been looked for by this law 
is partially counteracted by the circumstance, vias apart of 
were raw materials required in our factories work 











them 
shops, and in that particular give foreign cempetitors an 
additional advantage over Aaaiien . is 


m industry 
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If only nine articles, as before enumerated, made 
duty free, and reduction of duties on the residue, 
equal to four-tenths, have in eight years, viz. from 
the 15th of March, 1833, to the 31st December, 
1840, brought down prices 334 per cent., the Com- 
mittee do not consider it unreasonable to conclude 
that four times that number of articles yet to be 
made free of duty by the act after the 30th of June 
next, and a further reduction of six-tenths ef the 
duties, in addition to four-tenths within six months, 
that is, between the 3lst cf December, 1841, and 
the 30th of June, 1842, will cause another reduc- 
tion tn the prices of property fully equal to the first. 
As soon, therefore, as the effects of the final re- 
duction, the 30th of June next, are fully realized, 
three times the amount of property will be required 
te pay a debt which would have been required when 
our country was in a prosperons condition. The 
loans and other stocks held in Europe, redeemable 
in specie, will require fifteen millions of dollars 
annually to be raised and sent thither, to say noth- 
ing of the two hundred and fifty millions principal. 
If it is said we will pay for it in flour, England 
will, it is true, allow us to sell to her hungry sub- 
jects; but only on condition that she takes out 
what she pleases. It is determined by a changea- 
ble corn law scale how much, but that scale she 
regulates herself. The owner, when he ships it 
from this country, knows not whether she will de- 
mand an eighth, fourth, or half. It all depends 
on how she pleases to move her scale. 


The official statements of Mr. Dodge show that 


subjects of Europe consume more than forty-one 
millions of dollars worth of tobacee per annum ; 
their masters allow us to supply them, on our first 
paying them a tax ef more than thirty-five millions 
of dollars on the same. Preparations are making 
to empty the ten thousaad warehouses of merchan- 
dise in Europe to supply the free ports of America. 
When the contents of these warehouses come un- 
der the hammer, and the preceeds are converted 
into specie, we are confident facts will fully verify 
our estimates. 

A very brief summary of the conclusions of your 
committee may not be amiss. A tariff of protec- 
tion, to be increased from time to time, so as effect- 
ually to countervail the competition of foreign 
countries, and secure to our own mechanics and 
manvefacturers the home market for all the fabrics 
of necessity and comfort, and provide a vent for 
ee produetions, was no doubt the object 

our revolutionary statesmen. 

They were well aware that reduced duties in- 
creased importations. And a demand for specie 
will necessarily contract our bank bill currency in 
the po poe of three or more to one on the bal- 
ance ef imports over experts, thereby reducing 
the prices of poapeee in preportion to the contrac- 
tion of the circulating medium. 

If the views of the patriets of the revolution 
had been followed out, there is not a doubt that 
our importations would have been kept down, so 
as te have been fully balance by eur exportations. 
A sound, steady, and adequate circulating medi- 
um might then have been maintained, based on an 
abundancé of the precious metals, at all times fully 


adequpyp @ the legitimate business ef the whole ! 


country, and its credit fully sustained, it would 
have answered all the purposes of solid Gold ; but 
the free admission of foreign cemmodities, from 
short-sighted legislation, have produced a violent 


=x 











contraction ef this circulating medium, and through 
these means reduced the prices of property, and 
thereby deranged values, intrinsically doubling the 
amount to be paid on contracts for money hereto- 
fore entered inte ; affecting thereby all the relations 
of our whole social system, embracing those essen- 
tial points which relate to the wages of labor, and 
the necessaries and comforts of life; which has al- 
ready bankrupted thousands, and threatens tens of 
thousands, whom nothing will save but a whole- 


; some Tariff, speedily adjusted by practical men 


of sound sense. Such a Tariff will afford the only 
means by which this generation can be redeemed 
from inextricable embarrassments; embarrass- 
ments which, if not relieved before the present 
session of Congress closes, will blast the prespects 
of the middling and poorer classes now on the stage 
of action, chiefly for the benefit of foreigners, and 
these ameng us who have the means and the heart 
te extract wealth from the misfertunes and mise- 


ries of their fellow citizens. 
T. B. WAKEMAN 
ADONIRAM CHANDLER, { Committee. 
JACOB T. WALDEN, 
New-York, February 2d, 1842. 
$$ 


Where Stands New-York ? 

In the great struggles of 1816, 1824, and 1828, 
for the Protection cf American Labor against de- 
pressing Foreign rivalry and the oppressive influ- 
ences of European policy, New-Yorx, hand in 
hand with Pennsylvania and the entire Centre of 
the Union, was ardently and unanimously favore- 
ble to Protection. There was then no party oa 
this question; though the Federalists of the East 
and the Cities, being deeply interested in Com- 
merce, were generally averse to the Protective 
Policy, mistakenly fearing that it would destroy 
Commerce and the Revenue, and lead to Direct 
Taxation! Now the pretence of its opponents is 
that it will produce too much Revenue, while Direct 
Taxes are their idol! But out of the Cities, there 
was here no party; New-York, through every or- 
gan of her public sentiment, demanded 'the Pro- 
tection of her Industry. 

We have already published the unanimous and 
urgent Address of the Tammany Society demand- 
ing Protection even to Prohibition; as also the 
according responses of JEFrERson, Maptson and 
Monroe. We now add to them the unanimous 
declaration of the Democratic Legislature of 1820 
in favor of that Policy—as follows : 

In AsSEMBLY, Feb. 1, 1820. 

Report of the Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. Crotivs, from the Committee appointed 
on that part of the Speech of his Excellency the 
eke relating to Trade and Manufactures, re- 
spect re : 

P That doy bane maturely considered the subjects 
referred to them, and are fully satisfied that the 


| distress that pervades not only this State, but 


every other in the Union, is produced from the fol- 
lowing causes : 

Ist. The very great influx of foreign goods since 
the return of peace, which from the extensive 
credit given to the importing merchant induced 
him to give the like lengthy credit to the country 


¥ merchants, who, in consequence, made large pur- 
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chases, calculating that, from the flourishing state 
of Tratle at that time, they would no doubt be 
able to make good their engagements. Their ex- 
pectations, however, were not realized; for, in 
consequence of the dulness of sale and great re- 
duction of price of our Agricultural Products 
abroad, and the general stagnation that immedi- 
ately followed, they were enabled to make but par- 
tial payments, and in many instances totally failed. 
The importer, to make good his engagements with 
the foreign merchant, forced the payment of the 
debts due him, and hence followed the distress of 
all and ruin of many, who, but for the luring bait 
held out to them, (extensive credit,) would have 
kept themselves within the bounds of their capital, 
and still have maintained a good mercaatile 
standing. 

2d. Another and still greater evil arising from 
the great influx of foreign goods is that of the 
breaking up our manufacturing establishments, in 
which a great number of our citizens have vested 
large capitals, all of whom suffered severe losses 
and many were tetally ruined. 

These evils were not alone confined to those whe 
had thus vested their property, for many thousands 
of our laboring class of citizens, who comfortably 
supported themselves and families, were thrown 
out of employ, numbers of which have in conse- 
quence become a public charge. These evils, how- 
ever, do not stop here; for it is evident that so 
long as our Manufactures are neglected and the 
Imports continue so much to overbalance our Ex- 
ports as they have done for some years past, es- 
pecially since the termination of the late war ; that 
impoverishing drain of specie which has been going 
on since that period, will continue until it will 
have entirely disappeared, and the distress that so 
generally prevails consequently continue to increase. 
The evils that have borne so heavily on the Manu- 
facturer in consequence of exeessive Importations, 
begin now to be felt by the Agriculturist and the 
Merchant, extend throughout the whole commu- 
nity, and must progress until our Manufactures 
are again resuscitated and that relief afforded by 
the General Government, whose province alone it 
is to protect and foster them by such additional 
Duties and Restrictions as shall enable them to 
compete with the foreign merchant. It is a fact 
well known, that the European Nations generally 
have, since the return of peace, entirely prohibited 
the introduction of many articles of British Manu- 
factures, and laid very heavy duties on almost all 
others, they having beceme in a great measure 
their own manufacturers, while at the same time 
the Produce of their soil is not only sufficient for 
their own consumption, but for exportation. It 
then necessarily follows that the market for British 
goods, being cut off ina great degree from those 
countries, the British merchant, if strong measures 
are not taken by Congress, will continue to flood 
the country with their Manufactures, more exten- 
sively than they have hitherto, while the means tc 
pay for them are continually diminishing. 

From the view the Committee have taken of the 
subject, they are convinced the time has arrived 
when we must depend upon our own resources ; 
and that it is not only the interest but the duty of 
Government to encourage and protect our Manufac- 
tures—for, to use the language of Mr. Jefferson, 
‘* To be independent of the comforts of life, we must 
fabricate them ourselves.” And again, ‘‘ We must 














now place the Manufacturer by the side of the A gri- 
culturist.”. The necessity ef becoming our own 
manufacturers is more fully enforced by Mr. Ham- 
ilton, who says, ‘‘ Not only the Wealth, but the In- 
dependence and Security of a country appear to be 
materially connected with the prosperity of Manu- 
factures. Every Nation, witha view to these great 
objects, ought to endeavor to possess within itself 
all the essentials of National supply. These com- 


| prise the means of subsistence, habitation, clothing 
| and defence.” 


The opinion that “‘ Trade will regu- 
late itself,” and that ‘‘the nation is the most pros- 
perous that purchases where it can obtain the cheap- 
est,’’ is happily expleded, and many who were op- 
posed to Manufactures, have become their most 
zealous advocates. Among them we find Mr. Jef- 
ferson, who says, ‘“‘Manufactures are now as ne- 
cessary to our independence as to our comfort.” 


The Committee deem it unnecessary to enter 
further into detail on this subject, believing that 
sufficient has been said to show the necessity of 
giving every possible aid and encouragement to our 
Manufactares, whereby the present distress will be 
much alleviated, and confidence again restored. 

But to effect this, it is evident ‘‘that the inter- 
ference and aid of Government are indispensable.”’ 

The Committee respectfully submit the follow- 
ing Preamble and Resolutions for the considera- 
tion of the House : 

Whereas, in the opinion of this Legislature, the 
distress which pervades our whole country has 
arisen principally, if not wholly, from the heavy im- 
portations of foreign goods, the payment for which, 
in consequence of the low price and increased de- 
mands of our articles of export, having rendered 
the balance of trade heavily against us, has caused 
large quantities of specie to be drawn out of the 
country, and at the same time brought ruin and dis- 
tress on thousands of our citizens, who had vested 
their property in manufacturing establishments, 
which are now entirely unproductive, and rest a 
nead weight on their hands; And whereas, the 
capital thus vested and lying dead, if again brought 
into operation, and the necessary aid afforded by 
Government to our Manufacturing Interest, the 
Nation would in a short time possess within itself 
all the essentials of National Supply, and thereby 

revent that impoverishing drain of specie which 

as tended very much to cripple our monied institu- 
tions in their operations, and which must increase, 
if importations are permitted to the extent they 
now are, until the precious metals are entirely 
swept from the country—therefore, 

Resolved, (if the Seni the Senate concur 
herein,) That our Senaters and Representatives 
in Congress be requested to use their influence to 
obtain such a revision and regulation of the present 
Tariff, and in such other manner as shall in their 
opinion tend so much to reduce the importations 


of foreign goods as shall effectually protect our 
own Manufactures. 


Resor (if the Honorable the Senate concur h ) 
That his Excellency the Governor be requested to t 
a oy the foregoing Resolutions to each of the Senators 
an 


Trained eaeevee of this State in the Congress of the 

* Resolved, (if the Honorablethe Senate concur 

herein,) That it be earnestly recommended to the 

Members of the Legislature and all Officers of Gov- 

ernment of this State, and the Members of the Sen- 

ate and House of Representatives of this State in 
* Added by the * enate, 
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Congress, and the Citizens of this State generally, 
to clothe themselves inthe manufactured goods of 
our country, and to take all practicable means to 
cause them to be introduced into general use, in 
preference to those of foreign importations. 

* Resolved, (if the Honorable the Senate concur herein, 
That measures be taken by the Clerks of the Senate an 
Assembly of this State to have the foregoing Resolutions 
published at least three times in two of the public papers in 
each of the counties in this State. ’ 

Resolved, That the Clerk deliver a copy of the p: veedin 
Besolutions and Recitals to the Honorable the Senate, an 
request their concurrence In the same. 

By order of the Assembly, . 
AARON CLARK, Clerk. 


STATE OF NEW-YORK. 
In SENATE, March 6, 1828. 
Resolved, That the Senate do concur with the Honorable , 
the Assembly in their said Resolutions and Recitals. 
t the Clerk deliver a copy of this Resolution 
of Concurrence to the Honorable the Assembly. 


By order. JOHN F. BACON, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEW-YORK 
In LEGISLATURE, City of Albany} 
. March 7, 1820, 
We certify the preceding to be true copies of certain Reso- 
lutions and Recitals adopted and p by the Legislature 


of New-York, at the time and in the manner and form above 
centained and set forth. 

JOHN TAYLOR, President of the Senate. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Speaker of the Assembly. 


N. B. This is a certified copy of the Recitals and Resolu- 
tions which followed the Report of the Committee on Trade 
by * —~ pemaane as reported in Assembly and adopted by 

e Senate. — 


Suchwas the unanimous Voice of New-York in 
1820, and our information from all parts of the 
State leads us to believe that SHE 13 UNCHANGED. 
Intelligent and true to themselves, we are confident 
that the great mass of her People, Politics aside, 
are in favor of the Protection of American Industry. 


Universal Free Trade. 
New-York, March 9, 1842. 
To the Editor: 


For the last eight years I have been an ardent, 
untiring advocate of Free Trade, in the belief that 
it was the only system adapted to develope in the 
best manner the resources of our Country, the 
one most consonant to our institutions, and har- 
monizing best with the spirit of the People. I 
have thought that levying a Direct Tax for the 
support of Government was the most certain and 
the only henest way to raise the ways and means. 

I still think that, if the whole world would pur- 
sue this plan, it would be infinitely better for all 
than for each community to shut out by Prohibi- 
tory Duties those products which it could not raise 
for itself. The theory is a beautiful one. It pro- 
ceeds upon the wholesome principle of ‘do unto 
others as you would that they should do unto you.’ 
It is noble, unselfish and charitable. It carries 
out to the fuliest extent the old proverb that 
*henesty is the best policy.’ But I am afraid that 
it is wholiy impracticable until all shall be gov- 
erned by the same generous motives, and Nations 
obey the Divine precept to ‘love their neighbors 
as themselves.’ I have advocated it from a reli- 
gious comviction of its necessity, its excellence 
and its beneficial results. The change which has 
taken place in my ewn views has probably occur- 
red with others. There may, however, be some 
entertaining my old views who, perhaps, if they 
would take the pains to examine their pesition 
mere thoroughly } ane they have yet done, would 
nd that in these three grand aspects it is not 
quite so impregnable as in their generous devotion 
to abstract truth they have fondly imagined. To 





it is best, is right, is expedient for Nations as well 
\as in individuals, to be governed by the highest 
‘morality, the highest benevolence, the highest dis- 
‘interestedness; but remember that the charity 
| which prevides not for its own household is worse 
than the most niggardly selfishness ! 

| The superiority of Free Trade I have supposed 
‘to be founded upon the fact thatin no other way 
could a just value be put upen all-commodities 
|than by opening all markets to the competition of 
‘the whole world. In this manner alone would 
prices find their natural level. 

The excellence of Free Trade I have supposed 
to be demonstrated by the inevitable deduction that 
if there were a universal competition, the temp- 
tations to fraud, to unwise speculation, to grasp- 
sing monopolies, would be removed, and false in- 
voiees, false swearing at Custom Houses, smug- 
gling and their attendant evils would cease. 

The beneficial results, it is evident, would. be 
realized in lower prices, and supposing Free 
Trade to be universal, a free exchange of commo- 
dities and a more certain regulation of Trade. 

Now as to the first, it is a matter of history that 
since the downfall of the Protective System and a 
reduced scale of prices, values have been fluctua- 
ting, competition between our own and foreign 
merchants has been destroyed by the destruction 
of our own merchants—so that the Country has 
actually paid as much for foreign goods since the 
reduction of duties as it did before, with only 
this trifling odds that the difference in price has 
been pocketed by the foreigner, to the ruin of our 
own merchant and the impoverishment of the 
Country. 

In regard to the second, frauds of all kinds at 
the Custom House have been multiplied, false in- 
voices are as plentiful as blackberries, and specu- 
lations have rur to an excess of riot that paralle! 
the frenzy of the Seuth Sea Mania and the Missis- 
sippi Scheme. 

The beneficial results are found in the decline of 
the prices of all our own Productions, the stagna- 
tion of Business, the ruin of the Mercantile classes, 
and the reduced value of Land, Labor, and Prop- 
erty of every description. 

The history of every commercial Nation is a 
history of Protective Duties. Foremost in the list 
is England; Hollazd has done her part; France 
is certainly not lukewarm; and all the manufae- 
turing and commercial states of Europe, seem sel- 
fishly to prefer their own interests to the welfare 
of their neighbors. Our chivalrous Southern friends 
will soon be taught that the Cotton of India will 
be protected by England to the exclusion of their 
own, and we shall have the satisfaction of showing 
to the whole world that in our desire to set them 
a high example we can, to use a homely phrase, 
bite off our own noses, quite as closely as ever it 
has been done before. Pax Vosiscum. 


Remarks on the above. 

Our correspondent is wrong in one of his funds- 
mental positions: Free Trade would not be uni- 
formly beneficial if it were universal. Its inevi- 
table effect would be to continue and increase the 
predominance of any particular nation which had 
obtained an ascendency in any branch of business 
under a differeat state of things. It would tend to 
confine the production of Tea te China, Coffee and 





them [ would say, Cherish still the conviction that 





Sugar to the West Indies, Tobacco, Rice and other 
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staples each to the particularregion wherein its cul- 
ture (if at all difficult) originated. If Free Trade 
had been universally established twenty-five years 
ago, England, from her previously acquired as- 
cendancy alone, would have monopolized most of 
the Commerce and Manufactures of the world for 
an indefinite period, greatly to the prejudice of the 
general well-being. Let none imagine that this 
preponderance would prove that it is cheapest so, 
and therefore best for all. Facts prove the con- 
trary. For more than a thousand years Europe 
imported her Silks over land from India, though 
they might have been produced on her own soil, 
after a brief interval of efficient and fostering Pro- 
tection, at least one hundred per cent. cheaper.— 
Illineis could now pay for the Cloth she annually 
needs vastly cheaper—that is, with less of her 
Produce—if made on her own soil than if im- 
ported ; yet, under a system of Free Trade it 
would inevitably come from England at a less cost 
in dollars, but more in bushels of grain. We are 
at this moment buying all our Zinc from Europe at 
a eost of six to eight cents a pound, when a million 
tons of it may be made in New-Jersey at a cost of 
less than six cents. Yet nobedy has undertaken 
to mine it because, if it were undertaken here, the 
foreigners who now supply us weuld at once put 
the price down to the lowest possible point (and 
the transportation is little or nothing, zinc being 
often imported as ballast,) and thus ruin the man- 
ufacturer, when they could put their prices up to 
eight or ten cents again. 

These are a few instances; we might‘ multiply 
them, but it isneedless. Protection is not the in- 
terest of one nation merely but of all nations, and 
as such we advocate it. A reasonable duty levied 
by each upon the importation of such asticles as it 
ean well produce tends to temper the appetite for 
exotic luxuries, for foreign goods because they are 
foreign, and to diffuse over all the earth the know- 
ledge and exercise of the various arts of life. Pro- 
duction is thus rendered more active, Labor finds 
more varied and constant employment, and a more 
adequate reward. Free Trade makes Alabama a 
Cotton Plantation ; Jamaica a coffee-field ; Sicily 
a wheat-field; Sheffield a pin factory, &c. &c.— 
But this policy does net develope men; it does 
net inform them; neither does it feed them. A 
largely experting country is always a peor coun- 
try; much of its labor is unemployed and unpro- 
ductive; and very much of the product is consumed 
in transportation, exchanges, &e. &c. There will 
be rich merchants and factors in Egypt, Sicily, 
England, the West Indies, the Planting States, 
&«c. but the Labering mass jwill be poor and de- 
graded so long as they do not produce the great 
bulk of their own necessaries ef life. Such are 
the general considerations on which we advocate 
Protection as a sound principle ef National Policy, 


quite apart from all regard te what other nations 














\do or may do. We do it not in ill will to other 


Nations, but in kindness and good feeling to all. 
Ed. Tribune. 


——— ae 
Manufactures and Imports. 

We take the following table of Manufactures of 
the United States compared with the Imports of 
the same artieles respectively, frem the Washing- 
ton Globe, where it is published to subserve the 
cause of Anti-Protection. The reader will under- 
stand that the value affixed to the [mportedjGoods 
is the Custom House or Importers’ Valuation.— 
The actual value of those Goods was doubtless 
One Hundred Miliiens of Dollars—at least half 
of which might have been saved to the country and 
added to the wages, savings and comforts of its 
Working Men by efficient Protection. Since Sep- 
tember 30, 1840, at which time the years in- 
stareed in this statement closes, the impertation 
of several articles included in this table has been 
largely increased, to the great injury, and often to 
the utter destruetion of the Home Manufacture.— 
But here is the table: 


Manufactures of the United States and Imports 
of Manufactured Goods in 1839-40. 

Home Manovfactures. Imports. 
Weoeken .csces csciccss $20.696,999 .. $6,882,846 
Cotton....-...------- 46,350,453.. 5,504,484 
GE. ccinwe ccctes (iaas 119,814..10,011,750 
PlaR Sivcewcoedetve ve 322,205.. 435,346 
Mixed............--. 6,545,503... 3,201,000 
Tobacco ....--.e0---- 5,819,658.. 859,833 
Machinery ...-..-...- 10,980,581.. — 
Hardware, &c...ee2-- 6,451,967.. 2,568,070 
Cannon—small arms,.. 2,654,540.. 118,589 


Precious metal. ...... 4,734,960.. 622,549 
Vaciens  “cocécovs -- (9,779,442.. 2,937,000 
Granite, &c...0-: «si 2,442,950... — 
Bricks and lime...... 9,736,945... — 
Hats, caps and bonnets, 10,179,848.. 445,698 
Sole leather.......--. 15,586,258... — 
Upper ‘ weeeeeeeee 9,455,670... —— 
Other “  ...-..22- 13,134,403... 473,091 


Soap and candles..... 5,487,436... 96,307 
Distilled liquors...... 10,350.656.. 1,592,000 
Fermented “ ...... 4,653,356.. 148,099 
Gunpowder ...... aces... tae bn 4,521 
Drugs, paints, &e.... 4,151,899.. 2,130,140 
Turpentine, &c....... 660,827 .. — 
Glass ...--..-------- 2,800,208.. 202,000 
Earthenware ..e0s cece 1,104,825... 2,010,231 


WME nenedsacde wh ~ 7,250,700... 5,581,950 
Chocolate ..cccs coces 79,900... 1,294 
Confectionary ........ 1,143,985.. 103 
PR naan 6,153,092.. 70,190 
Cordage....... eceees 4,078,306... 102,938 
Musical Instruments .: 923,824.. — 
Carriages and wagons. 10,891,887.. — 
Flour...... eewe teers 37,022,810... a 
Other produce of mills. 76,545,246 .. — 
Ships built.......--.- 7,016,094.. — 
PUSRIIERD 2 cccdc cowed 7,555,405... 234,751 


All other manufactures, 34,785,353... 4,000,000 
Aggregate value, $395,832,615 $51,145,711 
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Speech of Mr. Morris, of FPa.j 

Mr. Epwarpv J. Morris, a young Mentber of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature from Philadelphia, 
delivered on the 4th ult. an able and convincing 
speech in favor of Protecting American Industry. 
Not having room for the whole, we give the sum- 
ming up of his argument at the conclusion, which 
is as follows : 

I shall not persue this discussion farther, ex- 
cept to glance at the gist of the whole argument 
against the Tarifi—i. e. the old exploded doctrine 
that it taxes the consumer for the benefit of the 
manufacturer. A complete refutation of this charge 
is to be found in the descending prices of Amezican 
goods since the imposition of the Tariff. Before 
1816 the price of a yard of cotton shirting was 35 
cents and the wages of a factory boy 50 cents per 
week; now the same shirting is sold for 6 cts. and 
wages of the ‘operatives has risen to $2,0Q, per 
week. Thus, before the Tariff, the factory bey 
could buy only one yard 4-10 for his week’s work ; 
under the burdens of the jprotective system, for 
his weekly labor he buys 234 yards, thus proving 
that the effect of the Tariff has been to raise wages 
and lessen the prices of articles for wear. 

Such has been the effect upon all other fabrics 
made in the country—upon our wovlens, hosieries, 
and particularly upon our calicoes, which in neat- 
ness of pattern, richness of color, and strength of 
texture, nOW maintain a successful competition 
with the English calicoes, beth in the domestic 
and in the foreign market. Our cottons are now 

uced so cheaply that we have driven the 
ritish dealer from the South American market, 
and we are enabled to compete with him, and the 
Hindoo, even in the East Indies. I, myself, have 
heard American cottons cried in the streets of Con- 
stantinople, and have seen the voluptuous Turk 
roll his head in a turban of American cotton, and 
swathe his luxurious limbs in the cotton stuffs of 
Lowell and Fall River. Our manufactures now 
find their way into all the open markets of the 
world. 

Now, sir, from all this wide range ef discussion 
into which I have been driven by the general at- 
tacks upon the whole policy of Protective duties, 
I think the following practical conclusions may be 
deduced. 

1. That no nation has ever become prosperous, 
powerful, rich or really independent, but by the 
protection ofits own manufactures and productions, 

2. That such has been the policy of England, of 
all the great states of the world, and such tne es- 
tablished practice of the Colberts, Sullys, the Wal- 
singhams, the Pitts, the Hamiltons, the Jerffer- 
sons, and all the other great statesmen. 


3. That such has been the policy of the United 
States from their origin as a natien to 1333. 

4. That the manufactures of this country have 
been created and developed by the Tariff, and that 
they are now abundant seurces of national wealth. 

5. That in the progress of our manufactures, the 
corn-grower of the West, the cotton-planter of the 


South, and all the agricultural interests, have been 
greatly benefitted by the opening of a domestic 
market. 

6. That the charges preferred against the estab- 
lishment of Manufactures as tending to corrupt 
and demoralize society are entirely erroneous, as 














demonstrated in the condition of the manwfactur- 
ing population of this country. 

7. That the relaxed Tariff tends to excessive 
ep tatetions, which drain the country of specie, 
and derange all business and monetary operations. 

8. That the Protective policy is a policy of self- 
defence, and necessary to National Independence, 
evinced in the formation of the German League. 

9. That the old cry, that a Protective Tariff is a 
taxation of the consumer for the benefit of the 
manufacturer is a fallacy, as evinced in the rapid 
growth and constant cheapening of Manufactures 
in this country, since their establishment. 

And lastly, in every point of view, National, Po- 
litical and Social, the Protective System is pro- 
ductive of the greatest benefits. 








The American Laborer. 
PROSPECTWS. 

Under the above title the subscribers will publish on the 
Ist of April, 1842, and on the Ist of each succeeding menth 
a Magazine of Facts, Arguments, Statistics, Speeches, Ed, 
torials, &c. &c., devoted exclusively to the advocacy and de- 
fence of the policy of PRoTECTION TO AMERICAN LABOR 
against the selfish and grasping policy of Foreign Nations, 
especially of those with which we chiefly trade, which shut 
out of their ports the great bulk of our Products, and espe- 
cially these of our Free Labor, while they glut our markets, 
pankrupt eur Merchants, depreciate our currency and fam- 
ish our Laborers and Artisans by pouring in upon us the 
products of their skill and Industry, oa the easy terms prof- 
fered them by our low and non-Protective Duties. This 
Magazine will inflexibly and ardently advocate the true 
American Policy of COUNTERVAILING these gross exactions 
of Great Britain and other Nations by a system of direct, 
avowed PROTECTION To oUR Home INDusTRY which shall 
be thorough and efficient. 

The AMERICAN LaBoRER will affirm and maintain the 
pelicy of encouraging and fostering by wise legislation the 
establishment and growth in our country of new or yet fee- 
ble branches of Industry, such as the Culture of Silk, the 
Manufacture of whatever fabrics of Woe!], Cotton, Iron, &c., 
may be necessary for the supply of our own wants and to 
secure and perfect our Independence. It will demonstrate 
that the true and permanent interests of all, but especially 
of the‘Agrieultural and Working Classes universally, will 
be infallibly and signally prometed by adopting and carry- 
ing out the Protective Policy, and that the Wages of Labor, 
the average price of its Produce, and thejaggregate Product 
of the National Industry, will be surely and largely en- 
hanced thereby. In short, this work is intended to form a 
complete text-book fer the friends of Protection, and a tho- 
reugh refutation at every point, of the pernicious fallacies 
put forth by the foreign and misguided American apologists 
for the policy of one-sided Free Trade. 

The AMERICAN LaBORER will be published monthly in a 
large octavo form, each number containing 32 large double- 
column pages of closely printed matter. Each number will 
contain one great Speech, Repert, or other convineing do¢- 
ament, and a variety of shorter articles. The work will 
form one complete and comprehensive velume of 384 large 
and fair pages, and will be afforded to single subscribers for 
seventy-five cents each, three copies for ‘T'wo Dollars, five 
copies for Three Dollars, nine copies for Five Doilars, or 
twenty copies for Ten Dollars. Payment is required in ad- 
vance, in all cases. The lowest possible priee has been 
fixed in order that its circulation may be rendered univer- 
sal, should the work receive the approbation of the public. 

The several Home Leagues, Agricultural Societies, Me- 
chanics’ Asseciations and individual friends of Protection 
throughout the Country are earnestly solicited to aid us im 
extending the circulation of The Laborer. 

GREELEY & MeELRATH, 90 Ann-t. N. York. 

New-York, March 4, 1842. 
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